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News 


A Report of the Committee on Sec- 
ondary Education. The Committee 
on Secondary Education in a Unified 
Program of the Society for Curriculum 
Study has been working during the 
past twelve months according to its 
plan announced in the CurriIcULUM 
JournaL. Within the coming year, 
the Committee expects to publish a 
monograph on procedural principles 
which administrative officers and 
teachers may follow in planning a pro- 
gram of secondary education as an 
integral and appropriate part of a total 
program of community education. 
This document will attempt to answer 
three key questions faced by those who 
engage in curriculum studies. These 
questions are: 1. What methods of 
curriculum derivation and curriculum 
organization have proved valid and 
effective? 2. What methods of evalua- 
tion have proved valid and effective? 
3. What methods of social interpre- 
tation and lay participation have 
proved valid and effective? 

Materials developed by the Commit- 
tee in answer to these questions should 
be helpful to all who are interested 
in the improvement of secondary edu- 
cation. When the monograph is com- 
plete, it will be submitted to a num- 
ber of schools undertaking curriculum 
development programs. These schools 
will be asked to check their procedures 
against those recommended by the 
Committee, to apply such principles 
as may serve to complete their studies, 
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Notes 


and then to prepare a written progress 
report. 

Their studies will be published sub- 
sequently in monograph form when 
evaluation has proceeded to a point 
where reasonably objective evidence 
can be given concerning results. After 
a number of reports have been pre- 
pared, the Committee will evaluate its 
own procedures and decide upon fu- 
ture procedures as well as the possi- 
bility of combining the reports into a 
single volume. 

The members of the Committee on 
Secondary Education who are engaged 
in the study of the unified program 
are: G. Robert Koopman, Assistant 
Superintendent, Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, Chair- 
man; P. W. L. Cox, Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New 
York City; Paul Diederich, Progres- 
sive Education Association, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; David 
D. Henry, Executive Vice-President, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; 
Helen H. Heyl, Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York; Frank C. 
Jenkins, Director, Secondary Study, 
Nashville, Tennessee; L. W. Kindred, 
Consultant, Office of Instruction, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lans- 
ing, Michigan; F. Melvyn Lawson, 
Vice-Principal, Sacramento High 
School, Sacramento, California; J. Paul 
Leonard, Leland Stanford University, 
Stanford University, California; J. J. 
Oppenheimer, Dean, Liberal Arts Di- 
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vision, University of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Ralph D. Russell, University 
of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Francis 
Spaulding, Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts; J. W. Thornton, Principal, 
Provo, Utah; and Ralph W. Tyler, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 
. 


University of Kansas Cooperates in 
State Program. ‘The School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Kansas is 
cooperating with the state department 
of education and the Kansas State 
Teachers Association in a program for 
the improvement of instruction in 
Kansas schools. F. O. Russell has been 
' made available by the University for 
conference and counsel with local 
groups of teachers and curriculum 
committees. The curriculum labora- 
tory, directed by C. B. Althaus and 


his assistant, R. W. Browning, is great- 


ly expanding its facilities. Several 
hundred new books, courses of study, 
recently published research, and an ex- 
tensive collection of textbooks have 
been added to the shelves. During 
the summer session, the laboratory will 
be made available to all committees or 
individuals writing courses of study. 
Gaylen Saylor, who has been doing 
graduate work in the field of the cur- 
riculum at Columbia University, will 
offer two courses in curriculum con- 
struction during the summer session. 
During the week beginning June 17, 
a special curriculum institute will be 


held. 


q 


The Curriculum in Business Educa- 
tion. ‘““The Business Curriculum” is 
the title of the sixth Yearbook of the 
National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
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eration, which will be published in 
the early spring. This yearbook is a 
study of curriculum status in all 
types of institutions which offer work 
in business. It will be a source book 
of current practice. The Yearbook is 
divided into four sections, which deal 
with the philosophy underlying the 
curriculum; curriculum construction; 
case studies of typical and unusual 
curricula; and a survey of current 
practices. Among the business edu- 
cation leaders who have made contri- 
butions are: Professor Frederick G. 
Nichols, Harvard University; Miss 
Ann Brewington, University of Chi- 
cago; Dean C. C. Fichtner, School of 
Business, University of Arkansas; 
President J. Evan Armstrong, Arm- 
strong College; Professor D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh; Dr. 
Harold B. Buckley, Philadelphia; Mr. 
J. N. Given, City Supervisor, Los 
Angeles; Acting President Harvey A. 
Andruss, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 
State Teachers College. Among the 
leaders in the field of general education 
who have made contributions are: 
Dr. W. W. Charters, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Harl R. Douglass, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Dr. C. 
S. Marsh, Vice-President, American 
Council of Education; Dean E. 0. 
Melby, School of Education, North- 
western University; Dr. Lois C. Moss- 
man, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Doak S. Campbell, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


7 


Commission Sponsors State-Wide Pro- 
grams for Improvement of Teacher 
Education. A series of state-wide pro- 
grams designed to contribute to the 
improvement of teacher education 
throughout the United States will be 
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initiated in New York, Michigan, and 
Georgia. These studies are to be un- 
dertaken immediately with the support 
of the Commission, made possible by 
a special grant of $168,000 received 
from the General Education Board. 
The decision to allocate funds for the 
conduct of the studies followed the 
request of educators in the various 
states calling attention to particular 
problems, and together offering a di- 
verse approach to the national prob- 
lem itself. In each instance a repre- 
sentative group of educators within 
the state will plan and supervise the 
program. 

The New York program will be 
sponsored by the Association of the 
Colleges and Universities of the State 
of New York and carried out under 
a committee headed by Dr. Edmund 
E. Day, President of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Dean Howard E. B. Speight of 
Swarthmore College has been appointed 
coordinating officer. Special attention 
will be paid to problems resulting from 
the recent Regents’ Inquiry into the 
character and cost of public education 
in New York and new educational 
requirements for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers, in each case 
calling for an additional year of in- 
struction. 

In Michigan, the recent enactment 
of a law giving the Board of Education 
complete control of the certification 
of teachers makes the study unusually 
timely. The work will be sponsored 
by a special committee appointed by 
the State Department of Education, 
with Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, as 
chairman. Dr. H. L. Turner, former- 
ly of the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, has been appointed coordinating 
director. 
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The Georgia study, sponsored by the 
State Education Department’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Curriculum, will be under a 
special committee headed by M. E. 
Thompson, State Director of Teacher 
Education. It will place particular 
emphasis on the development of lead- 
ership for improving teacher education 
with respect to child growth and de- 
velopment. Two-thirds of the ex- 
penditure will be devoted to study of 
the needs of white teachers and one- 
third to those of Negroes. 


7 


Utilizing Community Resources. A 
Catalogue of Excursions for Interme- 
diate Grade Pupils has just been re- 
leased to teachers of intermediate 
grades in Long Beach, California. This 
Catalogue is a list of excursions, sixty- 
two in all, which teachers have re- 
ported are educationally worth while 
in connection with the units of work 
in grades four, five, and six. An 
illustration from a unit in each grade 
helps to show the service which such 
a catalogue can offer to teachers. A 
selection of any of the following ex- 
cursions may be taken by a fourth- 
grade class studying Sea Life: Alamitos 
Bay State Park; Avalon; Los Angeles 
Museum of History, Science, and Art 
(Habitat Groups — Marine, Marine 
Zoology); Point Vicente Lighthouse; 
Sharkey’s Tropical Fish and Pet Sup- 
ply Company. Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, Long Beach 
City Auditorium, Municipal Parks, 
Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garden 
may be selected by a fifth-grade group 
to increase their background of How 
Plants Live and Grow and Are Used. 
A choice of Long Beach City Audito- 
rium, Model Home, and Signal Hill 
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Agriculture Center is open to sixth- 
graders interested in learning about 
How Man Has Beautified His Home. 
The following information is given 
on each excursion catalogued: name, 
address, whom to contact for arrange- 
ments, expense (if any), time required, 
general comments, and major learn- 
ings. The work on the Catalogue was 
done with teacher committees under 
the direct supervision of Miss Elga M. 
Shearer, Supervisor of Intermediate 
Grades. 

Curriculum Research at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Studies of curricu- 
lar and instructional problems have 
been under way in four departments 
of the University. In the Division of 
Forestry, a survey was made of oppor- 
tunities for college men in the lum- 
bering industry as one means of cur- 
ricular revision. In the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, a ques- 


tionnaire study sought to supply in- 
formation concerning the relative val- 
ues of courses usually included in the 
first two years of engineering curricula. 


The Division of Home Economics 
studied the values of various prereq- 
uisite science courses. The English 
Department experimented with ways 
and means to measure the quality of 
expository writing so that studies 
could be made of students’ improve- 
ment in composition during the courses 
in Freshman English and so that the 
relative merits of laboratory and non- 
laboratory sections might be assessed. 
The last two of these studies—the 
Home Economics and English Depart- 
ment projects—have been in progress 
for some time. 
7 

Unification Must Center on _ the 
Learner. According to the official re- 
port of the twenty-eighth annual 
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meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English held in New York 
City, November 23-25, 1939, emphasis 
was placed “upon the connection of 
schoolwork with the actual present 
interests and out-of-school activities 
of school pupils and college students. 
Indeed, the mechanical correlation of 
English with other subjects was viewed 
with little favor, and the advocacy of 
correlated or integrated courses was 
confined largely to proposals for meet- 
ing student needs as they arise by 
bringing in whatever subject matter 
or activities will be helpful, regard- 
less of the field from which they come. 
Briefly, the convention felt that vital 
unification of subject matter can come 
only by centering upon the learner.” 


A 


Smithsonian Institution Establishes 
New Popular Magazine. In coopera- 
tion with the United States Office of 
Education, the Smithsonian Institution 
will prepare a group of weekly articles 
on a variety of historic, scientific, and 
sociological subjects for publication in 
a new periodical called the World Is 
Yours. Titles and dates of issue of the 
new periodical will correspond to those 
of the weekly Smithsonian radio pro- 
gram under the same title. In addi- 
tion to the major articles, the maga- 
zine will carry significant portions 
from the scripts as dramatized on the 
air, notes on scientific developments 
from the Smithsonian Institution, brief 
reading lists, charts, diagrams and il- 
lustrations, and other items. To cover 
the cost of mailing and handling, a 
charge of ten cents per copy is made. 
Subscriptions for thirteen issues cost 
one dollar. The Columbia University 
Press will print and distribute the 
magazine. 
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Business Education Conference. “Busi- 
ness Education for What?” will be 
the general theme of the 1940 Con- 
ference on Business Education of the 
School of Business of the University 
of Chicago, to be held Thursday and 
Friday, June 27 and 28. The 1940 
conference will deal with critical and 
conflicting issues which confront all 
classroom teachers in the field of busi- 
ness and economics. Three of the ses- 
sions will be devoted to problems of 
bias, emotion, and prejudice in busi- 
ness education; the consumer approach 
to business education, and the problem 
of the individual’s adjustment, not 
only to the business world, but to life 
as a whole. In the last session the 
Work Committee of the conference 
will present an outline for practical 
application of the material considered 
to the classroom situation. Recom- 
mendations of the Work Committee 
will grow out of a critical analysis of 
a leading secondary school business 
curriculum. Participants in the con- 
ference will include representatives of 
business, specialists in social psychol- 
ogy, students of the relation of emo- 
tion and education, and business edu- 
cators. There will be ample opportu- 
nity for open discussion of the prob- 
lems brought before the conference. 


qv 


Bennington College Summarizes Its 
Experience. In a recent leaflet Ben- 
nington College summarized its expe- 
rience for the past seven years as fol- 
lows: Starting with educational aims 
derived from the modern progressive 
movement, Bennington College has 
developed a practical program which 
has carried out these aims with marked 
success. This has involved a re- 
examination of the methods and con- 
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tent of college work and a willingness 
to invent new practices, reject current 
practices, or revive old ones, as has 
seemed appropriate. Bennington has 
pioneered in abolishing entrance exam- 
inations and in graduating students 
without the traditional type of exam- 
ination and the accumulation of cred- 
its. It has restored a student-teacher 
relationship more reminiscent of the 
mediaeval universities than of modern 
mass-education. It has restored the 
arts to their proper place in the cur- 
riculum, believing them to be an es- 
sential part of civilized living, and 
hence of education. It has not refused 
to follow a very ancient tradition in 
its regard for the arts, nor hesitated 
to reject such current methods as the 
free elective system. It has displayed 
an equally critical and experimental 
attitude in judging its own methods, 
and is continually revising and im- 
proving them. As part of this process, 
competent educational experts from 
outside the College have been called 
in to evaluate its work, and a two- 
year study has just begun, the publi- 
cation of which will make the results 
of the Bennington experience available 
to other institutions, and will provide 
an objective basis for planning the 
further development of the College it- 
self. 


7 


Conference on Supervision and Com- 
munity Culture. The first annual 
conference sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction will be held at North- 
western University, July 8-19, 1940. 
It is designed as a two-week workshop 
for persons interested in studying pro- 
cedures for improving the school-com- 
munity life of children. Each day is 
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divided into four areas of activities. 
The morning is devoted to special lec- 
tures, school visitation, and group 
study. The afternoon provides group 
study, community excursions, consul- 
tation services, special movies. Forums, 
panel discussions, lectures, night ex- 
cursions, concerts, theatre perform- 
ances, and social get-togethers are ar- 
ranged for the evenings. The follow- 
ing persons have been invited to serve 
as group leaders: Alice Miel, Sidney 
Hall, Willard Goslin, Pickens Harris, 
John Bartky, and Minnie E. Fallon. 
A general meeting is scheduled each 
day, including the following speakers: 
E. O. Melby, George E. Axtelle, Sam- 
uel Everett, Walter Larves, W. H. Kil- 
patrick, A. R. Hatton, Lillian Her- 
stein, W. Carson Ryan, and Daniel 
Prescott. 
1 


Youth Hostels. American Youth Hos- 
tels, with headquarters at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, is a nonprofit educa- 
tional organization which was estab- 
lished to help young people in their 
travels both here and abroad over bi- 
cycle trails, footpaths, and byways. 
Youth Hostels are overnight facilities 
for hikers, bikers, canoeists, horse- 
back riders, and skiers; are provided 
by local community committees; are 
under the direct supervision of resi- 
dent house parents; and are chartered 
by the American Youth Hostels. The 
lodgings for travelers are available to 
holders of a Youth Hostel pass which 
may be secured at the cost of $1.00 
for those under twenty-one and $2.00 
for those twenty-one and over. Hos- 
tels furnish separate bunk rooms with 
cots, mattresses or ticks and blankets; 
separate washrooms and toilets; a 
kitchen with cooking utensils; a place 
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to eat; often a recreation room, a 
laundry room, etc. 
1 


The Consumer Education Institute. 
The second annual conference of the 
Institute for Consumer Education was 
held at Stephens College during the 
first week in April. The meeting 
brought together educators and spokes- 
men of consumer groups, government, 
and business for an interchange of 
ideas on the problems of consumer 
education. The subjects discussed in- 
cluded: the effects of the European 
War on American consumers; the 
problems of guarding against propa- 
ganda; the relation of consumers with 
business; the extent of government 
services in the consumers’ interests; 
what to include in and how to teach 
consumer problems to the various lev- 
els of the elementary school, junior 
and senior high school, college and 
adult groups. 
1 


Building America Reports. Address- 
ing the Annual Luncheon of the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study, Frances 
Foster, Editor of Building America, 
made the following report: 

To date thirty-eight study units 
have been published with three more 
to go before the end of the year: Rail- 
roads, now finished and ready for the 
press; Finding Your Job, our next title; 
and the last one for the year, Politics. 

All the published materials are being 
used on a variety of levels and in many 
ways. They are being purchased by 
subscription for school libraries. Some- 
times fifteen or twenty subscriptions 
are taken by one school and the sep- 
arate units are fitted in where they 
seem most useful as they appear— 
Advertising in the home economics 
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department; Arts and the American 
Craftsman in the industrial arts or 


the fine arts courses. As all of them 
fit into the social studies work of the 
schools, subscriptions are ordered for 
that. Orders for twenty or more of 
certain issues frequently follow where 
a single subscription is taken out by 
a school. Some schools are just find- 
ing out about Housing, the very first 
title ever offered to the schools more 
than five years ago. 

Somewhere between fifty and fifty- 
five counties in Wisconsin, Kansas, and 
Nebraska have selected eight or nine 
study units which our publisher has 
bound for them and these have been 
adopted by the county boards. A sim- 
ilar adoption was made by the Los 
Angeles public schools. 

So far as the range is concerned, 
Building America is found from the 
fourth grade, where it is used as 
picture material, through the high 
school, on the college campus, and in 
the libraries of banks, newspapers, 
manufacturing groups, and trade as- 
sociations. Adult study groups— 
classes in Americanization—are using 
it. This year the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs included 
three titles—Business, Women, and 
Taxes—in their study kits. 

Building America is still the object 
of brickbats and bouquets. Some- 
time in December, Mr. Sokolsky in- 
cluded us in an attack appearing in 
Liberty Magazine on school texts. The 
attack was unfair and the school field 
apparently recognized it as such. In 
any case, so far as I know, no orders 
were cancelled on that account; nor 
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should they have been, for the Consti- 
tution issue, at which the attack was 
pointed, is as American as the Con- 
stitution itself. 

The following month, when the 
Advertising issue appeared, Printers’ 
Ink gave us a favorable two-page 
review under some such title as 
“This Advertising Book Makes Sense.” 
Shorter but equally favorable reviews 
have been published in school journals 
and in trade and general publications 
covering the other study units issued 
this year. 

g 


Brief Items. The Eleventh Annual 
School Administrators’ Conference at 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
will be held on June 18, 19, and 20, 
1940. Administrative problems sub- 
mitted in advance will be discussed 
at clinic sessions by competent author- 
ities. * * * Roosevelt Basler, Director 
of Curriculum in the Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, Schools, has secured a leave of 
absence in order to serve as research 
assistant in connection with a survey 
of the schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. * * * The Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin, is spon- 
soring an elementary workshop. Miss 
Josephine Maloney is to be in charge 
of the laboratory school. * * * The 
summer workshop for the Trinity 
Schools engaged in the Commission 
on the Secondary Curriculum of the 
Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges will be held at 
Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 


By KENNETH L. HEATON 
Cooperative Bureau for Educational Research, Lansing, Michigan 


ews FIVE YEARS of experimen- 
tation there have developed certain 
characteristic ways of operation which, 
at the present stage of development, 
seem essential to the program of a 
workshop. It will be obvious that no 
one of these essentials is entirely new 
to teacher education. It will be equal- 
ly obvious that these essentials do 
not take on their greatest significance 
when viewed alone, but only when 
viewed as characteristics of a total 
pattern of experience for the partici- 
pant or student. Ideally, the work- 
shop represents an effort to bring to- 
gether the best combination of meth- 
ods which will lead to the achievement 
of certain rather specific educational 
outcomes for the benefit of the teacher 
in service. 

1. The student brings a specific in- 
terest or problem which has arisen out 
of his experience as a teacher and is 
afforded an opportunity to make an 
intensive study of the interest or 
problem. Although problems arise 
continually in typical school situations, 
the pressure of regular duties makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, for teach- 
ers and administrators to make ade- 
quate study of such problems while 
their schools are in session. Many 
formal courses offer little opportunity 
for intensive study of the specific 
problems which concern the teachers 
enrolled, but all too frequently center 
upon problems quite remote from those 
faced by the teachers in their school 
situation. It will be recalled that it 
was in response to needs growing out 


of these conditions that workshops 
developed. 

In many instances the student (or 
committee of students) comes as a 
representative of an in-service situa- 
tion at home, rather than as an indi- 
vidual. By this, it is meant that he 
comes with a problem which has arisen 
from the thinking and planning of a 
group of teachers in his school or 
school district back home. For this 
reason, he comes with more than a 
personal interest in the problem to be 
studied and with the knowledge that 
other teachers back home will be in- 
terested in the results of his labors. 
Thus does the workshop become part 
of a year-round program for the pro- 
motion of the growth of teachers in 
service. 

Usually the magnitude of the prob- 
lem presented by the student, or group 
of students, is not regarded as pri- 
marily important, but the kind of con- 
cern which the student holds for his 
problem is considered fundamentally 
significant. It is the function of the 
staff, as will be indicated later, to assist 
one student in seeing the wider im- 
plications of a relatively unimportant 
interest or in selecting a new problem 
of significant importance, while as- 
sisting another in confining his prob- 
lem and plans for work to realistic 
limits. 

2. The student shares in the plan- 
ning of a program of individual and 
group activities designed to meet his 
needs and those of his fellow students. 
There are no courses in workshops, 
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no lectures or discussions which have 
been planned before the workshop 
begins, and no uniformly required ex- 
periences. These practices afford too 
easy an opportunity to disregard stu- 
dents’ problems and to indulge the 
personal interests of staff members. 
Every precaution must be taken to in- 
sure that students’ problems will be 
kept in the center of the picture. If 
students have real power to determine 
the program of the workshop, their 
interests are in no danger of being 
overlooked. By encouraging students 
in workshops to exercise initiative in 
the direction of their activities it is 
possible to increase their “capacity for 
independent inquiry” and, perhaps, to 
demonstrate a pattern of student- 
teacher relationship which may be 
found helpful when the student him- 
self is functioning in the classroom 
as a teacher. 

3. The student is provided with easy 
access to the services of various staff 
members representing a variety of 
kinds of assistance. The problems 
which teachers encounter in dealing 
with children and adolescents are rare- 
ly related in their entirety to only one 
specialized field. In recognition of 
this fact, there has been a consistent 
effort in workshops to provide a mul- 
tiple advisory service and stimulation 
in relation to each individual and 
group problem. Each of several staff 
members representing different fields 
may have unique contributions to 
make to the solution of every problem. 
A particular teacher of science, for 
example, may need the assistance of 
one who has specialized in science edu- 
cation and who will serve as his major 
adviser. He may also need the assist- 
ance of someone in the field of the 
social studies who can help him clarify 
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his thinking as to the social impli- 
cations of the natural sciences, some- 
one in the field of adolescent psychol- 
ogy to help him better understand the 
boys and girls he teaches, and some- 
one in the field of evaluation to as- 
sist him in the planning of instru- 
ments for the evaluation of student 
growth. He may possibly need the 
counsel of some staff member who is 
acquainted with the more radical of 
recent departures from traditional pat- 
terns of the curriculum—one who can 
direct his thinking as to the possible 
functions of the sciences (and of the 
science instructor) in a curriculum 
organized, let us say, on the basis of 
an integrated core, on the basis of in- 
dividual learning units, or on the basis 
of some other new-type organization. 

4. Formal and informal association 
with other students of varied back- 
grounds contributes to the student’s 
thinking on his specific problems, 
broadens his general professional orien- 
tation, and provides opportunity for 
experiences in cooperative activities. 
For much the same reasons that the 
service of several staff members is im- 
portant, it is essential that the students 
have the opportunity for varied con- 
tacts with other students. Those who 
have attended workshops commonly 
report that some of the greatest values 
are derived from work and association 
with students representing a diversity 
of fields and backgrounds of experi- 
ence. Interchanges with other teach- 
ers from diverse teaching situations is 
one of the most effective ways where- 
by the student can learn what is being 
done elsewhere, what new ideas work 
well or fail to work well in practice, 
and what flaws exist in his own theory 
and practice. 
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It is noteworthy that in actual 
school situations good educational ideas 
seldom “take” unless they have been 
arrived at through the cooperative ef- 
fort and thinking of a number of 
teachers. It is also noteworthy that 
teachers, on the whole, have little 
appreciation of the value of group 
work and all too little understanding 
of ways to work with other teachers. 
These latter facts are probably due, to 
some extent, to the dearth of oppor- 
tunities for cooperative student effort 
in conventional teacher education pro- 
gram, and in part, to the limited op- 
portunities for teachers and other 
educational workers to devote great 
amounts of time to cooperative work 
on educational problems while dis- 
charging the burden of duties to which 
they are accustomed. It is only as 
teachers practice interchange and co- 
operative action that they develop 
ways of working, thinking, and plan- 
ning with others, and are encouraged 
to further action of a cooperative na- 
ture. 

5. An effort is made to interest the 
student in the whole child, the whole 
school, and the whole community. As 
student and adviser work together in 
exploring the problem of the student, 
conscious effort is made to broaden the 
perspective of the student in at least 
three regards. In the first place, par- 
ticular effort has been made to afford 
an increased understanding of boys 
and girls. This has been accomplished 
by encouraging the teacher at appro- 
priate points in the exploration of his 
problem to familiarize himself with 
the recent findings of research con- 
cerning the nature of developing chil- 
dren and adolescents, by directing at- 
tention to the best available knowledge 
of the learning process, and through 
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actual association with boys and girls 
who have been made available for in-. 
terviews and discussions with work- 
shop participants. 

As another means to an enlarged 
perspective, the effort is made to as- 
sist the participant to see his responsi- 
bilities and his professional interests 
as related to the program of the “whole 
school.” This has been achieved, in 
part, by affording him opportunities 
for formal and informal association 
with teachers representing many spe- 
cial interests—a practice which has 
been referred to previously—in part, 
by encouraging him to acquaint him- 
self with varied school practices 
through readings, interviews with rep- 
resentatives of other schools, observa- 
tions of laboratory schools and demon- 
stration classes. Another common 
point of emphasis in workshops which 
has served to direct attention both 
to the “whole child” and to the “whole 
school” has been the emphasis on eval- 
uation. Much attention has been 
given to the measuring of the child’s 
total growth in the school environ- 
ment. The setting up of an adequate 
evaluation program, and study of the 
findings which have been accumulated 
from the evaluation of various types 
of schools, tends to focus attention 
on the fact that the most effective 
education of the individual only takes 
place when there is concern for him 
as a total personality functioning in 
a total environment. 

Most of the problems brought to 
workshops by participants call for 
some study and utilization of the 
community in which these problems 
arose. The “community” represents a 
third important factor involved in the 
development of a broadened perspec- 
tive. Various means have been em- 
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ployed to bring to the attention of the 
workshop participant the many com- 
munity forces which act on boys and 
girls for good or evil, to acquaint him 
with the possible uses of community 
resources in the development of the 
curriculum, and to introduce him to 
methods for the utilization of these 
resources (community surveys and 
field trips, direct participation of boys 
and girls in community projects, the 
use of community problems as focal 
points of study, etc.). As a part of 
the effort to understand the “whole 
community” and its significance for 
their particular educational interests, 
workshop participants have frequent- 
ly endeavored to become better ac- 
quainted with the community in 
which the workshop itself is located, 
through field trips, interviews with 
leaders in local community life, the 
study of educational as well as other 
service agencies, and by reading so- 
ciological studies of the local area. 

6. The student’s toial experience as 
he studies a specific interest or problem 
tends to prepare him for ihe solution 
of other professional problems in the 
future. The mere solution of a single 
problem or the satisfaction of a par- 
ticular interest does not always rep- 
resent the fundamental outcome ex- 
pected from the workshop experience. 
It has been frequently observed that 
the centering of the student’s atten- 
tion upon a specific interest or prob- 
lem; the cooperative planning of group 
activities with freedom for independ- 
ent reading and thinking; the formal 
and informal associations among a 
group representing a diversity of back- 
grounds and resources; the emphasis 
upon the whole child, the whole school, 
and the whole community tends not 
only to help the student see his spe- 
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cific problem in broad perspective, 
but to prepare him for more effective 
attack upon other professional prob- 
lems that may arise in future years. 

This goal is not achieved without 
the giving of conscious attention to it 
by both student and staff. After the 
student sees the broader implications 
of his problem as related to the basic 
concerns in education (the nature of 
the child, the nature of the commu- 
nity, the psychology of learning, edu- 
cational philosophy, etc.), the staff 
advisers must help him focus his think- 
ing upon these basic concerns as they 
are related specifically to the problem 
which he brought with him for study. 
This is the test of the advisers’ skill. 
The student’s problem is used as a 
case study which leads the student, 
first of all, to explore the broad basic 
fields in search of understandings that 
may have a bearing upon his problem, 
and then, in the second place, to at- 
tempt to apply these same understand- 
ings to the practical situation. 

Furthermore, the intensive pursuit 
of a single project is likely to increase 
the sensitivity of the student to other 
educational interests and problems. It 
has been observed that workshop par- 
ticipants commonly leave at the end 
of the summer period with a con- 
sciousness of many problems which 
have impressed them as needing ex- 
ploration and which were not recog- 
nized prior to the workshop experi- 
ence. This increased sensitivity to a 
diversity of educational problems is 
considered as an essential characteristic 
of the student’s broadened profes- 
sional orientation. 

7. Since workshops have been con- 
cerned not only with the professional 
problems of the teacher, but with his 
life as an individual, efforts have been 
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made to afford the student opportuni- 
ties for balanced living. A deliberate 
effort is made in workshops to prevent 
exclusive concentration upon work to 
the detriment of other values. This 
effort rarely, if ever, takes the form 
of drumming up merriment as in a 
convention. The tension that is ap- 
parent in working until one is over- 
tired and then playing desperately 
hard, out of a sense of duty, is care- 
fully avoided. It is hoped that work- 
shops will never have to resort to a 
forced draft to kindle the joy of liv- 
ing. All that is necessary is that peo- 
ple stop work while there is still 
sunlight in the afternoon, that they 
have ample opportunity for social con- 
tacts, that they have space and mate- 
rials for the practice and enjoyment 
of the arts and other leisure-time ac- 
tivities, that they really are allowed 
to plan their own affairs, and that the 


staff be young in spirit if not in the 


flesh. Given these conditions, and 
committees to arrange the details, the 
balanced life will flower of its own 
accord, without self-conscious mim- 
icry of enjoyment. 

One area of experience which is 
given particular attention in work- 
shops—one to which frequent refer- 
ence has already been made because of 
its stimulus to professional growth— 
seems especially significant for the 
continuous growth of participants as 
individuals. It involves the amount 
and character of association between 
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students and between staff members 
and students. It is a commonplace ob- 
servation that continuous personality 
development, as well as professional 
development, depends on the nature 
and quantity of personal associations. 

A type of experience which teachers 
commonly lack is practice and enjoy- 
ment of the arts. Increasing impor- 
tance is being attached to the fact 
that there are many ways of self- 
expression other than by the use of 
words. As teachers themselves develop 
or continue active, creative participa- 
tion in fields such as painting, draw- 
ing, modeling, weaving, wood and 
metalwork, music, dancing, dramatics, 
etc., they come increasingly to under- 
stand and appreciate the value of the 
arts. Hence, studios and shops have 
been made available where, with or 
without staff guidance, students have 
had opportunities to use a variety of 
art media, and continuous efforts have 
been made to afford opportunities for 
participation in such activities as mu- 
sic, dancing, and dramatics. 

It is also recognized that teachers 
have all too few opportunities for vig- 
orous outdoor play and other health- 
ful activities in the course of their 
regular duties. Such opportunities are 
provided in workshops, not in the hope 
of overcoming all previous neglect in 
this regard, but because such activity, 
whenever it is possible, is a normal and 
desirable part of living. 





EDUCATION FOR VOCATIONS AND COLLEGE LIFE 


By CARL H. WALLER 
Wisconsin High School, University of Wisconsin 


| YEARS ago, when the Progres- 
sive Education Association gave the 
go-ahead signal to thirty high schools 
for an experiment in curriculum re- 
vision, Wisconsin High School depart- 
ed from so-called traditional education 
by setting up a curriculum of four 
subject areas which in general aims at 
the adjustment of school experiences 
to individual needs and the rapproche- 
ment of school and society. To this 
end our experimental program con- 
sists of: 

Education for Leisure Time 

Education for Community Liv- 

ing 

Education for Health! 

Education for Vocations and for 

College Life 

This report will deal with some of 
the ramifications of the Vocations and 
College Life area. 

Now, obviously, concepts as broad 
as the above-listed courses of study 
need some explanation. They are in 
no sense mutually exclusive, nor are 
they ends in themselves. In attempt- 
ing to solve some of the problems posed 
in the study of one of these areas a 
teacher was often called upon to draw 
from many different sources and use 
the services of out-of-school authorities 
as well as those of other teachers. For 
example, in the vocations area students 
have heard and visited the business- 
man, butcher, and baker; they have 
interviewed workers, gone to movies, 
visited industrial plants, and even sat 

1For a report on the setup of the Health Unit 
of Wisconsin High, see the ‘‘Curriculum Jour- 


nal’’ for April, 1938, H. G. McMullen, “A 
Functional Health Course.”’ 
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in on university classes, in addition to 
the regular classroom work. 

It should be understood that the 
experimental program is not the cur- 
riculum of the school at large. A 
selected number of students have taken 
the program, but in addition they have 
elected traditional subjects to make up 
the ordinary high school load. The 
classes in the given areas met only two 
or three times a week. 

The Vocations and College Life con- 
stant, planned on an extensive basis, 
was given one hour a week in the 
sophomore and junior years, and two 
hours in the senior year when the 
exploration of the area brought stu- 


dents to the point where they were 
more able to make decisions, or plans, 
for the immediate future. 

Over a three-year period—the tenth, 


eleventh, and twelfth grades—the 
main objectives of the Vocations and 
College Life constant were: first, to 
study the vocational fields available 
to the pupil; second, to enable the 
pupil to make a reasonably compre- 
hensive self-appraisal and to develop 
fundamental learning skills; third, to 
give the student as much usable in- 
formation as possible on college life 
and to make sure that each student 
has definite plans for the activity he 
would pursue in the near future. It 
was intended to bridge the gap be- 
tween high school and college. The 
word “constant” is in a way a mis- 
nomer, since the units of work be- 
came anything but that. 

The “big idea,” simply a realistic 
outlook on education, is to make stu- 
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dents mentally alert and sensitive to 
everyday life. Schools supposedly fur- 
nish the individual with tools or in- 
struments with which to follow his 
intentions. In this case the subject 
area is a cold, sharp tool which is defi- 
nitely put in the hands of the student 
and which cuts both ways. It spe- 
cifically enables him to know his capa- 
bilities and limitations, and prepares 
him for his future work and gives 
him an understanding of the problems 
he will encounter. 

Considerable effort was put forth to 
adapt the work to be done to the 
pupils’ interests and abilities. Tenth 
grade students expressed genuine sur- 
prise when informed that they would 
have a definite part in planning the 
units they were about to study over a 
year’s time, especially when told that 
they would determine with the assist- 
ance of the instructor the methods to 
be employed in realizing their goals. 

The general objectives of the first 
year’s work were discussed with the 
pupils, and it was agreed that it would 
be highly desirable to acquire a broad 
understanding of the following kinds 
of problems pertaining to vocational 
endeavors: 

1. What types of work do people 

engage in? 

What are the general require- 
ments for successful participa- 
tion in the various vocational 
fields? 

To what extent and how are 
all workers dependent on each 
other? 

What specific personal, educa- 
tional, and social problems does 
the world at work present? 
How does the schoolwork I am 
doing now relate to my future 
vocational plans, and how can I 
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develop efficient methods for 
studying a vocational choice? 

Five committees of four students 
each met to develop means for solving 
the problems which the group as a 
whole had suggested. After consider- 
able group discussion and analysis, it 
was agreed that we might well utilize 
various methods in our study of vo- 
cations. Fourteen trips to representa- 
tive business places, industrial plants, 
and professional offices were planned. 
Four speakers, experts in their fields, 
were to be invited to address the class. 
Study groups to do research were set 
up and sources of information to be 
used were anticipated. It was evident 
that there were relationships to be 
charted and that problem-solving tech- 
niques would have to be employed. 

With these general plans set up, the 
specific procedures to be employed 
were planned. A study of the census 
for broad occupational classifications 
was made by small groups within the 
class. Two students living on farms 
gave reports on agriculture and an 
analysis of the farmer’s work and his 
place in the economic system. Other 
groups tackled a study of the branches 
of our resources upon which we de- 
pend to live, and which furnish a large 
portion of national employment. Un- 
der this classification meat packing, 
dairying, forestry, minerals and min- 
ing, canning, and farming were dis- 
cussed. 

Trips to a large dairy maintaining 
its own farm, to the United States 
Forests Product Laboratory, to a meat- 
packing plant, and to a large machine 
works were arranged by students. 
After the first trip, the class decided 
it would be well to prepare a general 
outline to guide the person conducting 
the class, as the guide missed some of 
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the points in which we were interested. 
A few minutes of class time were de- 
voted to a discussion of each outline 
for a trip just before the class made 
the visit. Questions were asked freely 
by students on these tours, and indi- 
vidual summaries of each trip were 
written in a notebook. These note- 
books, incidentally, were extremely 
valuable in terms of class discussion 
and in observing what different stu- 
dents got from the visits. 

Merchandising was _ investigated 
through visits to a wholesale distrib- 
utor and to a large department store. 
Here the relationships between types 
of work and workers were shown by 
the personnel man. An interesting 
discussion arose from a remark that 
this particular store spent $75,000 an- 
nually for advertising. It immediately 
brought up the question: Who pays for 
advertising? This discussion led to a 
study of cooperatives. The president 
of a local oil and fuel cooperative 
came to the classroom to explain the 
purpose and function of cooperatives. 
In connection with his talk, contro- 
versial issues in the form of private 
business versus chain stores and co- 
ops were debated. Students were en- 
couraged to consider the merits of all 
types of business organizations and to 
be tolerant toward the opinions and 
attitudes of others. 

A visit to the telephone company 
and the railroad roundhouse started 
a study of communication and trans- 
portation. Here the economic aspects 
and technological changes which are 
occurring were observed from a his- 
torical presentation of transportation 
by a college professor. In addition, 
individual students made reports on 
water, rail, truck, and air transporta- 
tion. 
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Fortunately, Madison is well located 
to provide for a study of state gov- 
ernment, civil service, and_ political 
jobs. The state capitol was visited and 
talks by the State Director of Civil 
Service and the head of the Highway 
Commission gave pertinent informa- 
tion on these areas of work. 

The post office was also visited at 
this time. Pensions and retirement 
were considered in connection with 
governmental as well as private types 
of work. 

In the study of professions, the class 
listened to a talk by a lawyer and a 
civil engineer. The state hospital was 
visited when the medical profession 
was considered. On this visit a nurse 
and a doctor gave a well-received lec- 
ture on “What a Nurse and Doctor 
Do in the Day’s Work,” as well as 
information on the personal and edu- 
cational qualifications for these pro- 
fessions. 

In short, our subject in the first year 
of the experiment was the world at 
work, and the relationships and inter- 
dependence of occupations furnished 
the inspiration for detailed studies. 
Constant elements—in as far as so- 
ciety is ever static—were evaluated, 
and individual students showing par- 
ticular interest in a particular field 
went more deeply into it than the rest 
of the class. Interests, in a word, set 
the tempo for the study, but in the 
course of a year, a general and broad 
study evolved to include a comprehen- 
sive view of the task of earning a 
living. 

After the occupational survey, the 
Vocations and College Life area in 
the eleventh grade might well be 
called the personal-social period, for 
the specific objective of this phase of 
the course was to measure and develop 
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fundamental learning skills for present 
and future needs. 

Batteries of aptitude tests were given 
the students and the results made 
known to them immediately. The tests 
were for reading, spelling, handwrit- 
ing, and computation skills. Remedial 
work was provided, but the correla- 
tion of skills and the specific demands 
of occupations reviewed in the first 
unit was emphasized. It was a kind 
of revelation period in which the jolt 
of limitations—as well as the exhilara- 
tion of capabilities—was manifested. 
A realization of one’s limitations in 
specific areas as well as one’s capabili- 
ties is the least that frank and honest 
education can give the student. 

After the preliminary testing, the 
projected work included exercise in 
graphic presentation, the making and 
interpretation of charts and graphs, 
writing for print, and a social study 
of the modern newspaper and a study 
of statistics. 

The fundamental skills involved in 
sketching, mechanical drawing, letter- 
ing, and graphing were emphasized 
merely as an aid in self-expression and 
not at all in the occupational sense. 
For example, the students made a col- 
lection of charts and graphs and en- 
deavored to establish criteria on the 
basis of kind and use. Graphic pres- 
entation in itself was employed to en- 
able the individual to sharpen his abil- 
ity to visualize and tell others with 
views of objects. 

It was recognized that the modern 
newspaper is perhaps the greatest sin- 
gle factor in the formation of public 
opinion, and in this necessarily elemen- 
tary study the emphasis was on “what 
to believe of what you read.” Stu- 
dents visited a newspaper office, ana- 
lyzed the physical setup of the various 
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departments, studied advertising, and 
attempted to estimate its probable ef- 
fects on the news policy of the paper, 
and brought and discussed various 
news stories. 

Here, then, in the eleventh grade, 
the attempt was made to introduce the 
individual to himself, the person who 
will one day depend on his innate 
capabilities for a living. 

Wisconsin High is perhaps not quite 
typical in that, in a school of some 
300 pupils, ninety per cent of the 
graduates go to college. Hence, the 
last year of the Vocations and College 
Life constant fills a definite need in the 
real and academic lives of the students. 

Aside from this, however, after the 
first two years of exploring occupa- 
tions and personal skills, the final year 
of high school should find the student 
in a position to choose intelligently the 
kind of work he will take in college. 

Wisconsin High School is, of course, 
on the campus of the University, but 
there was, nevertheless, real need for a 
more gradual transition between the 
two on the part of the high school 
student. And this unit of the course 
was perhaps the most definite—in the 
sense of direction—in filling specific 
needs and equipping the individual. 

As an introductory step, a survey 
of the possible sources of information 
in the community was made. Students 
visited and used the University of 
Wisconsin main library, the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Library, held class dis- 
cussions on various assigned library 
references, and heard reports from ref- 
erence sources. 

Then the state capitol was utilized 
as a source of information, and, after 
visiting the building, the students or- 
ganized groups to study and report on 
governmental agencies. In addition, 
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there were the usual reports on state 
resources. 

Then the students went to college. 
The first note-taking trip to a univer- 
sity history class was followed by class 
discussion of the trip and presentation 
and comparison of notes. After a sec- 
ond and third trip, a test on note- 
taking was given and remedial work 
started. 

At this time, too, according to our 
plan of constantly returning to the 
occupations theme of the first part of 
the program, the class heard an expert 
discuss the Chamber of Commerce and 
its functions. The labor union, voca- 


tional schools, business and profes- 
sional schools, museums, and the For- 
est Products Laboratory were handled 
as individual reports. 

Then a highly important unit on 
the psychology of learning was given 
by a university professor. 


Lectures 
and demonstrations were given, and 
the emphasis was placed on effective 
means of studying. 

Next, Dr. A. H. Edgerton of the 
University of Wisconsin provoked se- 
rious consideration of college course 
with his lectures on the results of his 
ten-year study of occupational trends. 

And finally, culminating three years 
of study, direct contact with college 
life was established. The Dean of 
the College of Letters and Science 
visited the class and carefully ex- 
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plained the requirements of the various 
schools of the college and pointed out 
the value and meaning of the different 
degrees offered by a college. Extra- 
curricular activities in college were 
discussed by a member of the faculty 
and university students gave a series 
of talks on campus politics and sorori- 
ties and fraternities. One year the 
students even heard a boy who had 
“flunked out” of the university and his 
reasons for his failure. 

This, then, is the broad outline of 
the Vocations and College Life course. 
Many interesting side lights of the ex- 
periment, as well as many provocative 
ideas resulting from it, have had to be 
omitted due to the limitations of space. 

If the experience these units pro- 
vided for the pupil were real in terms 
of meeting present and future needs, 
this type of procedure is justified. If 
we wish to emphasize student activity 
involving problem-solving, planning, 
evaluation, and self-direction, this type 
of course has definite possibilities 
in the secondary school. Therefore, 
we suggest that a course like the Vo- 
cations and College Life constant, 
which gets at the basic assumptions 
of group guidance, has real possibili- 
ties. It is still too early to hazard 
opinions. It remains for the college 
evaluation staff of the Progressive Ed- 
ucation Staff to determine the effects 
of this type of secondary education. 





CURRICULUM REVISION PROMOTES TEACHER GROWTH 


By RUTH HENDERSON 
Virginia State Department of Education 


I. THE PAST the attention of educa- 
tional leaders has been focused very 
largely upon the pre-service education 
of teachers. The literature of teacher 
education and programs of teacher- 
training groups show clearly this em- 
phasis. In recent years, however, at- 
tention has been increasingly directed 
toward the growth of teachers at work 
in real situations. Teachers, adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and editors and 
publishers of teaching materials have 
made efforts to improve this phase of 
teacher development; but the curricu- 
lum revision programs, which have in- 
creased in number and scope during 
the past two decades, have furnished 
a great impetus for a concerted at- 
tack on this problem. These curric- 
ulum programs have brought into 
sharp relief some of the difficulties 
as well as some of the successful pro- 
cedures for facilitating the in-service 
training of teachers. 

It may be desirable to state at the 
beginning of this discussion what is 
meant by a curriculum revision pro- 
gram. To some persons a curriculum 
revision program brings to mind a su- 
perficial, burdensome, and rapid effort 
to prepare new teaching materials and 
to revise procedures. Here it is in- 
terpreted to mean a slow, steady, thor- 
ough, and continuous process of re- 
construction through which teachers 
in service grow in their ability to de- 
velop and guide learning situations, in 
which they are stimulated to increase 
the quality of their own personal liv- 
ing and the living of others. Such a 
program affects not only teachers, but 


the entire life of the school; it also 
affects the life of the community 
which the school serves. 

It is the purpose of this discussion 
to draw from actual experience and 
not to deal with the questions of how 
could and how should a curriculum 
revision program facilitate the in-serv- 
ice education of teachers. In prepara- 
tion for the discussion a questionnaire 
was sent to all white and Negro su- 
pervisors in Virginia who had been 
working with teachers in service in 
the state prior to the rather vigorous 
curriculum revision program which 
has been in progress for eight years. 
In addition, representative classroom 
teachers, high school and elementary 
school principals, division superintend- 
ents, college professors, and members 
of the staff of the State Department 
of Education were consulted. Their 
judgment is incorporated in this dis- 
cussion. Professional books and maga- 
zines and one dissertation describing 
successful programs were examined for 
the experience of other school systems. 
The seven ways presented here in 
which a curriculum revision program 
facilitates the in-service education of 
teachers, therefore, represent a sum- 
mary of these opinions and experiences. 
There will be no attempt made to give 
a comprehensive and inclusive list of 
these ways, but there is a desire to pre- 
sent a sufficient number to provoke 
further discussion. 

A curriculum revision program fa- 
cilitates the in-service training of 
teachers in the following ways: 

1. It provides a new unity of pur- 
pose and effort in the life of teachers. 
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Through an effort for improving the 
instructional program of the entire 
school, teachers are released from the 
narrow confines of a single grade or 
group, or a single classroom to a 
broadened responsibility and area of 
work. The teacher sees the school pro- 
gram as a unit and thereby his relation 
to other teachers, the cafeteria man- 
ager, the librarian, the nurse, admin- 
istrators, and others. As insight into 
the purposes of the school increases, 
the teacher sees himself in relation to 
the child, the child and his home, and 
the home in relation to the commu- 
nity, and all in relation to the whole- 
ness of living. 

2. It develops situations in which 
the teacher may work effectively with 
many people of varied experiences, in- 
terests, and abilities. An effective pro- 
gram provides situations where all 
persons are leaders in some activities 
on some occasions, and all are follow- 
ers in other activities on other occa- 
sions. New teachers work with those 
of longer experience. Conservative 
teachers solve problems with the more 
progressive ones. The principal, su- 
pervisor, superintendent, research staff, 
patrons, pupils, representatives of other 
social agencies, and many other per- 
sons work with teachers. The problem 
being attacked determines the rela- 
tionship, the leader, and the degree of 
contribution of each person. 

Leadership of a high quality is es- 
sential when people of varied experi- 
ences, interests, and abilities are work- 
ing together. Teachers can work alone 
to great advantage for a certain pe- 
riod, but the time comes when leader- 
ship must provide an impetus for 
progress. When this time arrives, the 
leader of leaders must be sufficiently 
sensitive to the situation and suffi- 
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ciently established as a participating 
member of the group to guide think- 
ing into more fundamental channels. 
The leader also summarizes progress, 
proposes new ways of approaching the 
problem, and brings to hand necessary 
materials. Teachers respect and should 
expect this kind of leadership. 

Professional relationships are im- 
proved when teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators work together in a dem- 
ocratic way. Self-evaluation on the 
part of teachers develops. Such inade- 
quate devices as a rating sheet applied 
by the administration disappear. Su- 
pervisors constantly refine the proce- 
dures used with the teachers, and ad- 
ministrators maintain a critical atti- 
tude toward their own leadership. A 
spirit of mutual helpfulness becomes a 
chief motivating force in professional 
growth. Constructive criticism is so- 
licited and utilized for mutual im- 
provement. 

Teachers have basic needs, as do 
other adults and children. A sense of 
security and a feeling of success are 
essential for professional stability. A 
curriculum revision program creates 
situations of sufficient number and 
variety to provide that all teachers feel 
that they are making a contribution 
to the whole program. 

3. A curriculum revision program 
facilitates the in-service training of 
teachers by clarifying issues which 
teachers already have begun to think 
about for themselves. Teachers have a 
feeling for doing the thing that is 
right, but frequently do not attach 
proper significance to it. The ex- 
change of experience with other teach- 
ers often confirms this feeling and 
provides confidence which has been 
lacking. Teachers become articulate 
as well as thoughtful. Personal integ- 
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rity is increased as ideas and procedures 
are refined and lifted to higher and 
higher levels. The director of the pro- 
gram does not furnish all the questions 
and answers. 

4. It serves as a vitalizing force in 
the personal development of teachers. 
There was a 100 per cent agreement 
on the questionnaire returned by Vir- 
ginia supervisors that a curriculum re- 
vision program tends to bring about 
the development of personality. One 
supervisor expressed it in this way: “I 
have seen teachers come alive.” New 
activities are enjoyed. Excursions, new 
hobbies, keener observation of life 
about them, a new sense of power and 
interest in teaching, more contacts 
outside the school—all bring an in- 
creased zest and meaning to the 
teacher. 

5. It tends to replace the habit of 
seeking patterns for teaching with a 


real insight into the fundamental prin- 
ciples of learning. Uncritical imita- 
tion of patterns is a frequent failing 


among educators. Too often teach- 
ers follow the procedures of others or 
modify their activities without know- 
ing why they do so. A slowly de- 
veloping curriculum program stimu- 
lates teachers to think through the 
fundamental reasons behind these 
changes, to make long-time plans, and 
to have a long-time view of pupil and 
social growth. The former universal 
cry, “Give us something definite,” is 
replaced by close observation of child 
growth and deeper thought on effec- 
tive procedures to achieve the growth. 
Delinquency in thinking is thereby 
discouraged. 

6. It presents the opportunity for 
teachers to keep up-to-date with teach- 
ing materials, professional books, and 
contemporary problems. Publishing 
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companies are continuously producing 
new books for pupils and members of 
the teaching profession. New studies 
are being made, the findings of which 
have significance for teaching. New 
art media are being prepared; new 
films, new songs and records are be- 
coming available. The use of the 
radio is being broadened and refined. 
Excursions with pupils, other teach- 
ers, and friends are opening new fields 
of knowledge and interest. Social 
problems affecting the pupils and the 
school are demanding the attention of 
teachers and are being given more 
depth and meaning through the activi- 
ties of a curriculum revision program. 
Exhibits of new materials, visits to 
other teachers at work, reports and 
discussions of new books, teacher 
workshops, field trips, week ends at 
camps—all are offering the teacher 
opportunities to feel more profession- 
ally sophisticated. 

7. It develops a dynamic point of 
view by constantly raising, in its on- 
going process, problems in new areas. 
No solutions are final in curriculum 
work. Questions are continuously de- 
veloping as new relationships and com- 
mon purposes are uncovered. Teachers 
who have participated for a number of 
years in a curriculum revision program 
have raised some questions such as 
these: 

How can a curriculum revision pro- 
gram release rather than restrict teach- 
ers? 

How can the teacher’s unwholesome 
fear of not being perfect be replaced 
by a wholesome understanding of pro- 
fessional growth? 

How can school administrators be 
induced to provide security for teach- 
er experimentation? 
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How can adults discover new ways 
of leading and evaluating the efforts 
of other adults? 

How can the teacher’s professional 
activities during the regular school 
session be coordinated with those car- 
ried on during the summer months to 
replace the present haphazard rela- 
tionship? 

How can we evaluate over a long 
period of time fundamental changes 
in teaching procedures without apply- 
ing ill-advised testing programs, bur- 
densome record-keeping or other lim- 
ited instruments? 

How can teachers develop better 
ways of working with persons repre- 
senting agencies outside the organized 
school? 

Conclusion. ‘This discussion has at- 
tempted to show that curriculum revi- 
sion programs have proved an effective 
means for facilitating the in-service 
education of teachers. It has been 
suggested that such programs facilitate 
this in-service education by: 

1. Providing a new unity of pur- 
pose and effort in the professional life 
of teachers. 

2. Developing situations in which 
teachers may work more effectively 
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with many people of varied experi- 
ences, interests, and abilities. 

3. Clarifying issues which teachers 
already have begun to think about for 
themselves. 

4. Serving as a vitalizing force in 
the personal development of teachers. 

5. Replacing the habit of seeking 
patterns for teaching with a real in- 
sight into the fundamental principles 
of learning. 

6. Presenting the opportunity for 
teachers to keep up to date with teach- 
ing materials, professional books, and 
contemporary problems. 

7. Developing a dynamic point of 
view by constantly raising, in the on- 
going process, problems in new areas. 
Some of these problems facing teach- 
ers participating in some of these cur- 
riculum revision programs have been 
mentioned. 

In conclusion, I feel that all persons 
participating in curriculum revision 
programs need to renew their faith in 
democratic education, to know more 
about children and about our troubled 
world, and to foster such human rela- 
tions as will improve the quality of 
living in the entire school and com- 
munity. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AS TEACHER GROWTH 


By FREDERICK J. WEERSING 
University of Southern California 


De RELATION OF curriculum de- 
velopment to the in-service training 
of teachers depends to a large extent 
on the conception of curriculum mak- 
ing which prevails in a given school 
or school system. If curriculum mak- 
ing remains largely the responsibility 
of a sort of separate “special service 
department,” then curriculum devel- 
opment is not a particularly significant 
factor in the in-service training of the 
majority of teachers. If, on the other 
hand, curriculum making is regarded 
as the continuous and normal activ- 
ity of all teachers in guiding and di- 
recting the day-by-day learning activ- 
ities of their pupils, then a program 
of curriculum development becomes a 
central and dominant means for teach- 
er improvement. A well-organized, 
democratically-administered plan of 
continuous curriculum revision may 
be conveniently thought of as con- 
sisting of three more or less parallel, 
interdependent phases of processes, as 
follows: 

1. The gradual perfection and main- 
tenance of an effective working or- 
ganization of the entire administra- 
tive, supervisory, and teaching staff 
for the purpose of curriculum develop- 
ment; or, more briefly, 4 constantly 
improved administrative organization 
for curriculum development which 
will include every person concerned; 

2. The gradual improvement of the 
total curriculum framework through 
which the school functions, or briefly, 
the determination of scope and se- 
quence; and 


3. The gradual improvement of 
each individual teacher’s course or- 
ganization, classroom procedure, and 
materials of instruction, or briefly, 
teacher development in harmony with 
the improved framework. 


Administrative Organization for Cur- 
riculum Making 

In order to promote systematic and 
effective teacher participation a simple 
plan of action is outlined and de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs. 
Briefly, the plan involves five major 
steps as follows: 

1. The designation of the principal 
or vice-principal of each school as the 
responsible head of a program of cur- 
riculum development in his own school, 
to carry out a plan of action in 
harmony with the larger plans and 
policies outlined by the central cur- 
riculum groups. 

2. The promotion of a city-wide 
program of principal and_teacher- 
participation in curriculum making, 
largely, if not entirely, through exist- 
ing channels of administrative and 
supervisory organization. Teachers’ 
contributions to curriculum making 
may take a variety of forms, such as 
class or course diaries, accounts of 
particularly successful or interesting 
projects, units of work, reports of 
excursions, and other class or small 
group or individual pupil undertak- 
ings, reports of individual child de- 
velopment, useful bibliographies, prep- 
aration of exhibits to be used in other 
classes for suggestion and stimulation, 
lists of new books needed, plans for 
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library development, use of visual 


aids, et cetera, et cetera. Principals’ 
contributions lie in the direction of 
discovering and encouraging teacher 
talent and of making the administra- 
tive adjustments necessary for funda- 
mental curriculum reform. 

3. The selection of individual teach- 
ers, here and there, who have reported 
promising new ventures, to undertake 
experimental units of work or exper- 
imental courses or classes, under super- 
vision, and along lines of their special 
interests, talents, and opportunities; 
and, in a parallel way, the assignment 
of principals to particular forms of 
administrative experimentation, or en- 
tire school programs of experimenta- 
tion, each according to the talents 
and interests he may reveal. 

4. The selection of still fewer out- 
standing teachers who have been par- 
ticularly successful in experimental 
work to do occasional demonstration 
teaching and course-of-study writing 
in order to make the results of their 
tested experiments available to the 
whole system. Similarly, principals 
may be assigned to write up their en- 
tire school plans. 

5. The systematic assembly and 
analysis of the materials developed in 
steps two, three, and four by the ap- 
propriate production and other central 
committees. 

Each of these steps would, of course, 
need considerable elaboration and adap- 
tation to the particular situation where 
the plan is used. 


The Development of the Total Cur- 
riculum Framework 

A second major phase of curriculum 
development is the gradual establish- 
ment of a more and more adequate 
curriculum “framework” or total plan 
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of curriculum organization within 
which each teacher has to function. 
By total curriculum framework is 
meant the degree and kind of depart- 
mentalization or division of labor be- 
tween teachers that is employed, the 
kind of daily schedule adopted by the 
school, the system of school marks and 
report cards, and all the rest of the 
general organizational and administra- 
tive features that affect the operation 
of a curriculum. The conventional 
subject plan of curriculum organiza- 
tion was formerly taken for granted 
by teachers and administrators alike. 
Teachers did not become aware of the 
restrictive effects of this plan on their 
own teaching until they tried to 
change their procedures in harmony 
with recent changes in educational 
thought. With the rise of a demand 
for a more functional type of curric- 
ulum and classroom procedure, there 
grew a realization that the atomistic 
and compartmental division of the 
curriculum into subjects was no longer 
appropriate. And so the search began 
for a “more fundamental” basis for 
instructional organization. The modi- 
fications of the subject plan that have 
so far been proposed or tried out may 
be grouped under three headings: the 
personal-life-functions approach, the 
social-functions approach, and the 
large-areas-of-life-activities approach. 

The personal - life - functions ap- 
proach. Until recently the unques- 
tioned source of curriculum content 
has been the necessary preparation for 
academic success at the next higher 
grade or level. In the first grade, 
children had to be prepared for doing 
the work of the second; in the second 
grade for doing the work of the third. 
In the elementary school they had to 
be prepared for the secondary school; 
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and in the secondary school they had 
to be prepared for college. The com- 
mon complaint, by no means entirely 
silenced even yet, was that the chil- 
dren came unprepared from those who 
taught them before. 

By contrast, the proposition is in- 
creasingly being accepted today that 
the best source of curriculum content 
at any level is the fullest possible 
kind of living outside of school, with 
gradual modifications, of course, as the 
child moves upward through the later 
years of general education. In the 
elementary school the shift was from 
subjects to “projects” and “activities” 
which were considered to be appro- 
priate to the age and ability of the 
learner. In the secondary school a 


redefinition of the aims of the school 
resulted in an analysis of the life- 
functions of the individual as a mem- 
ber of a family, a citizen, a moral 


person, a consumer of leisure time and 
esthetic values, a member of a voca- 
tion or profession, a participant in a 
modern literate society, and the like. 
At both the elementary and the sec- 
ondary levels this earliest effort to 
render the curriculum more functional 
resulted, perhaps more often than not, 
in strange twistings and attempted 
adaptations of a worn-out content to 
the form of a new educational concept. 
All in all, however, this first stage 
was potently effective in arousing the 
profession to the need of an entirely 
reoriented school which would direct 
its work toward the personal develop- 
ment of children rather than the mas- 
tery of content as an aim in itself. 
The social-functions approach. More 
recently, in fact, since the beginning 
of the Great Depression with its em- 
phasis on the need for a better social 
order, an attempt was made to or- 
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ganize schoolwork on the basis of the 
fundamental aims of human society. 
Society, from this point of view, is 
an organization of individuals and 
families to produce goods and serv- 
ices, to consume them, distribute them, 
transport them, to communicate ef- 
fectively, to conserve resources, to 
foster religious and esthetic life, etc. 
It is argued, therefore, that the pri- 
mary concern of the school is to pre- 
pare the child to participate effective- 
ly in these broad social functions. 

It is not too much to say that this 
plan during the few years since its 
inception has been largely instrumental 
in the reorganization of the instruc- 
tional programs of hundreds if not 
thousands of elementary schools 
throughout the country. It has like- 
wise contributed notably to the re- 
organization of the sequence of the 
social studies in junior and _ senior 
high schools. It has not, however, 
been adopted widely as a unifying or 
integrating scheme for reorganizing 
the basis of departmentalization in the 
secondary school. The reason for this 
seems to be that the social functions 
do not provide a natural or suitable 
basis for the necessary division of 
labor between teachers in different 
fields, which was also the defect of 
the earlier life-functions approach. It 
is argued, moreover, that the fusion 
of two or more fields, such as English 
and social studies, or English and the 
fine arts, involves the assumption that 
the only English (or music, art, etc.) 
that needs to be learned is that which 
is included in the common activity, 
whereas every teacher in any one of 
these fields recognizes that each major 
type of life activity has an organiza- 
tion of its own. The problem, then, 
of establishing a new basis for the 
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division of the curriculum into fields 
that would be “more fundamental” 
and functional than the old subjects 
still remained unsolved. 

The large-areas-of life-activities ap- 
proach. Now, organization must ul- 
timately be derived from purpose. If 
the purpose of schooling is the mem- 
orization of bodies of information, 
then the organization of content may 
very well be by divisions and subdi- 
visions of knowledge, as these have 
been gradually built up by specialists 
in the different fields. If, however, 
education is conceived to be the im- 
provement of the individual’s par- 
ticipation in the manifold activities of 
daily, social, cultural, and vocational 
life, then it may be assumed that cur- 
riculum organization must follow, in 
general, the great fields of human 
endeavor as represented by the basic 
divisions of labor everywhere apparent 
among all peoples and in all periods of 
history. This last point of view seems 
to have gained greatly in vogue during 
the last five or six years, and the titles 
of curriculum categories that have 
resulted are for the greater part such 
as: (1) Language activities. (2) So- 
cial activities. (3) Scientific activi- 
ties. (4) Musical activities. (5) Art 
activities. (6) Health and recreational 
activities. (7) Vocational, prevoca- 
tional, and avocational activities. 

It seems clear that the transition 
from the conventional subject divi- 
sions to the large-areas-of-life-activi- 
ties divisions cannot be made sudden- 
ly. Established arrangements of cur- 
riculum and staff organization cannot 
be completely uprooted without doing 
violence to the system. It is becom- 
ing clearer every day that any funda- 
mental modifications of the subject 
plan must be a gradual transition 
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which will require continuous effort 
over a period of years until new con- 
siderations, involving new plans and 
techniques, emerge and reorganization 
begins anew in a different direction. 

The improvement of teachers in 
service becomes predominantly, there- 
fore, a problem of the reorganization 
and redirection or repointing of the 
various fields of subject matter, so 
that each may become, in reality, a 
great field of cultural activity for the 
pupil, who begins in a field more or 
less as a casual participant, but as he 
matures, grows more and more into a 
knowledge and mastery of the field as 
an organized area of human culture 
and knowledge. 


The Improvement of the Individual 
Teacher’s Procedures 


The final goal of a program of cur- 
riculum development, it was stated at 
the beginning, is the improved per- 
formance of every teacher in the class- 
room as judged by the improved life of 
his pupils in school and out of school. 
It is no longer possible to separate the 
curriculum from classroom procedure. 

Past programs of curriculum im- 
provement often operated in such a 
way as to distract the teacher’s efforts 
away from improved classroom work 
by requiring him to attend numerous 
and protracted meetings of various 
special committees outside of school 
hours. There is a great need for a 
form of teacher participation in cur- 
riculum development that will not 
further dissipate the teacher’s time and 
energy but, instead, lead him to con- 
centrate more on his immediate task— 
viz.: the improvement of his technique 
of child development. 


COLLEGE FRESHMEN STUDY THEIR ENVIRONMENT 


By HERMANN R. MUELDER 
Knox College 


im COURSE ON the Middle West 
conducted at Knox College under the 
title which serves as the topic of this 
article merely implements a universal- 
ly accepted ideal of good teaching. It 
pretends only to fulfill a widely la- 
mented need in college curricula for 
removing the barriers which isolate 
segments of knowledge and insulate 
them from extramural experiences. 

The initiation and administration of 
the course is neither the prerogative 
nor the responsibility of any one de- 
partment of the college, but the care 
of a special committee of the faculty, 
by which the plan was soundly probed 
before its insertion into the Knox cur- 
riculum last fall. 

It is the method of those directing 
the course to make constant claims 
upon the students’ fund of personal 
experience as well as upon his earlier 
academic deposits. By so doing it is 
believed that his formal learning may 
more effectively mingle with the less 
consciously directed main course of 
his life. Learning thus encouraged 
ought to be of greater consequence 
when the academic career is completed. 
In the meantime it gives evidence of 
being more critically received than 
when carefully confined to traditional 
compartments and only infrequently 
related to the environment of which 
it is a portion. The first question 
raised by most of the students, as to 
the reasons for their taking this course, 
is a pertinent inquiry to which many 
other elements in the usual curriculum 
might well be subjected. 


An attitude, then, is what the course 
desires to inculcate in the student—an 
attitude, by the way, which is the 
chief burden of the instructors them- 
selves to maintain. The syllabus at the 
outset advises the student that he suc- 
ceeds or fails as he makes progress 
toward these objectives: a. greater use 
of what you already know about the 
natural, social, esthetic, religious, and 
literary features of the situation in 
which you live; b. better association 
of what you learn in school with or- 
dinary experiences; c. better analysis 
of life about you by development of’ 
the habit of acquiring by yourself the 
knowledge to do so in the many cases 
where the classroom does not supply 
it; d. checking what you are taught 
by others by trying to find it in your 
own environment; and e. finding the 
general problem of which a situation 
in this region is a manifestation. 

Possibly the really unique feature 
of the course is its recognition that 
students on the Knox College campus, 
generally speaking, have one experi- 
ence in common—their regional en- 
vironment. Most of them come from 
the Middle West. There are no grand 
illusions maintained nor ugly re- 
proaches concealed in accepting Mid- 
western life as the stuff for classroom 
material, but rather a realistic admis- 
sion of an obvious fact. It is applying 
to an educational program that aware- 
ness of American regionalism which 
has been detected in our economic and 
social structure, suggested as the foun- 
dation for poltical administration, and 
recognized in our cultural articulation. 
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The appearance of “American Region- 
alism: A Cultural-Historical Approach 
to National Integration,” by Howard 
W. Odum and Harry E. Moore, after 
the plan for the course had already 
been completed, was received as a sub- 
stantial endorsement of the endeavor. 

Analysis of the student’s life in the 
Middle West is directed cooperatively 
by several departments of the college. 
This cooperation is the tertiary feature 
of the course: integration. Facility 
in relating the various academic spe- 
cialities was an important considera- 
tion in selecting the departments that 
contribute to the enterprise. It was 
warned that this must not be a “milk- 
and-water” course—a dilution of all 
knowledge. The inclination to cut 
too many facets, however brilliant, 
had to be resisted lest the body of the 
stone be weakened. The inclusion of 
something new in the way of subject 
matter, it is well agreed, must be jus- 
tified in part by the exclusion of some- 
thing else rather than by the diminish- 
ing of everything. At present the 
course plans for discussion of these 
aspects of the Middle West: geology, 
biology, history, economic character- 
istics, social problems, political insti- 
tutions, educational institutions, reli- 
gious life, art, and literature. 

So far the temptation to give unity 
to these several approaches by sub- 
jecting them to one point of view—for 
example, the historical—has been re- 
sisted. Rather, the common denom- 
inator of the same environment has 
been used. It is very desirable, of 


course, that the representative of each 
of these departments give some glimpse 
into the particular techniques of his 
branch of scholarship, but so far this 
duty has not been abused. 

The sincere intent of the teachers 
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participating in this experiment to 
integrate their work with the others 
has been perhaps the chief factor in its 
success. The geologist, for example, 
left his discussion of natural resources 
in such shape that the biologist who 
succeeded him continued without the 
slightest evidence that a new specialist 
had taken over. The historian who 
followed had part of his work already 
done in the reading material which 
the biologist had aptly assigned for his 
section of the course. 

Each student receives a very com- 
plete syllabus to aid him in relating 
the various segments of the course to 
each other, to check on the adequacy 
of his comprehension of the lectures, 
and to guide him in his reading. All 
the reading materials are concentrated 
in a room specially set apart for this 
purpose in the library. Suggested as 
well as required readings are available 
to him from open shelves. These he 
may supplement by access to the ex- 
cellent John H. Finley collection on 
The Old Northwest which belongs to 
the Knox College library. 

Twice a week the student hears lec- 
turers from the departments already 
noted. To assist in the integrating of 
the course these lecturers attend all 
the lectures of their colleagues and 
are expected to familiarize themselves 
with the other work in the course. In 
practice this is assured for most of the 
instructors, because they are also the 
leaders of small student discussion 
groups which are held during a third 
hour of the week. Quizzing and the 
administration of the mechanics of 
the course are largely handled in these 
smaller classes. 

More effectively to remind the stu- 
dent that what he is being taught can 
grow out of that which he has already 
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experienced (or might experience if he 
would), more than ordinary use has 
been made of teaching aids. A variety 
of outline maps were presented to him 
at the beginning of the course. To 
meet the need for a large number of 
new lantern slides presenting subject 
matter especially adapted to the course, 
N. Y. A. student help was enlisted 
and trained in their manufacture. The 
library lobby leading to the special 
reading room is devoted to a series 
of exhibits following the sequence of 
the course. The college geological 
museum and herbarium, as well as the 
library collection with its charts, old 
newspaper and manuscript files, car- 
toons, Currier and Ives prints, etc., 
have supplied material for these ex- 
hibits. One exhibit consists of old 
maps which tell their own story of 
how explorations contributed to the 
cartographical evolution of the Middle 
West. The urgency of the Negro 
problem was suggested by a display 
consisting in a large part of Negro 
newspapers. These are only examples. 
This spring an exhibit of Middle West 
art is projected. The weekly quizzes, 
moreover, assume that the students 
have given these exhibits more than 
passing attention. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty en- 
countered during the opening weeks 
of the course was getting the students 
themselves to see the main point, that 
of using their experiences. Work on 
a special project of direct observation 
has been the greatest help in making 
the student understand what was pri- 
marily wanted of him. This project 
required that with the counsel of his 
discussion leader, or some other faculty 
member, he select some phase of his 
home community or its natural setting 
upon which to do a piece of personal 
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observation and direct reporting. This 
task was completed by the end of the 
first semester. That done, during the 
second semester his task is to do read- 
ing or library work on the same topic, 
checking his own findings, elaborating 
them by data from written sources, or 
giving them a meaning they could 
not have when isolated as a problem 
personally his own. Student perform- 
ance of these undertakings has been 
very heartening. Excellent observa- 
tions of local geography and geology, 
traditions and folkways, industries, 
social patterns, architecture, religious 
life, animal and plant life, etc., were 
brought in. 

The written work done by the stu- 
dents for those projects, after criticism 
for method and content by the group 
discussion leader, is taken up by the 
students’ English instructor who re- 
gards it as a composition assignment 
and treats it accordingly. The Eng- 
lish department furthermore _ seizes 
upon this project as the means for 
training in note taking, term paper or- 
ganization, rules of annotation, and 
the ethics of crediting sources. The 
English department found that the 
papers were much more interesting to 
read than the usual “long theme” exer- 
cise, in which the author so often had 
nothing really to say until after he 
started to write. 

Further ways of making the course 
more effective have presented them- 


selves. Some of these are at present in 


state of preparation. One is a map 
and guidebook that students might 
use in touring the countryside (as 
they will when spring comes). Ten- 
tative plans are also being made for an 
extensive field study tour under fac- 
ulty direction. 
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CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN WAKEFIELD, MICHIGAN, 
SCHOOLS 


By JOHN W. THOMAS 
Superintendent, Wakefield, Michigan, Schools 


cc 

A PROPOSAL FOR an experimental 
study of the secondary school program 
in Michigan as advocated by the State 
Department of Public Instruction,” 
the primary theme for consideration 
at the 1936 annual state meeting of 
high school principals, so impressed 
the Wakefield representative with its 
possibilities that his written report of 
the conference to the superintendent 
recommended that we begin at once 
to study local educational needs and 
to make curricular changes necessary 
to insure that educational needs of 
the community might be served more 
adequately. 

Although no formal staff commit- 
tees were named during the remainder 
of the 1936-1937 term, teachers were 
encouraged individually and in depart- 
mental groups to study recent profes- 
sional literature and to begin an ap- 
praisal of their teaching materials and 
methods to determine revisions neces- 
sary to making the school experience 
more immediately functional in the 
lives of the students. In addition, the 
guidance service of instruction began 
to develop and to apply the principle 
that the individual was more impor- 
tant than traditional patterns and mass 
standards which, in many cases, had 
been established on artificial and in- 
secure bases. 

In the fall of 1937, a new superin- 
tendent, Mr. O. F. Patterson, since 
1938 superintendent, Elgin, Illinois, 
was employed. His first professional 
improvement act was somewhat un- 


orthodox, but extremely effective. He 
invited every teacher to submit critical 
suggestions for a long-time instruc- 
tional improvement program. His plan 
was to stimulate all staff members to 
proceed toward a common point of 
view. The school philosophy was to 
be arrived at by the democratic meth- 
od of group thinking. 

Teachers were pleased with such an 
opportunity. The more than 300 sug- 
gestions which were submitted, un- 
signed, by the staff of fifty-four mem- 
bers contained a great variety of ideas 
which were evaluated and grouped by 
a steering committee into seven clas- 
sifications — namely, administration, 
buildings and supplies, curriculum, 
public relations, student affairs, su- 
pervision, and teacher problems. This 
done, open discussions of submitted 
suggestions by teachers resulted in the 
retention of those ideas which really 
centered about the theme of improving 
the learning situation of the students 
as individuals. In December, 1937, 
the faculty was organized into the 
following committees: 


1. Adult Educational Activities: determine 
interests; determine available activities that 
can be engaged in successfully. 

2. Curriculum: arrive at a working defini- 
tion; define scope of problem; propose the 
degree to which the definition and scope apply 
locally. 

3. Grades, Grading, and Report: determine 
local purpose of grades; determine what pur- 
poses should be; propose revision or continua- 
tion of practices upon basis of study and 
evaluation. 

4. Guidance: determine what is in relation- 
ship to teaching; determine how guidance 
service may be extended in local schools. 
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5. Practical Arts: survey present extent of 
manual activity in the several grades; de- 
termine how better use can be made of this 
interest. 


An unusually active period of study 
and discussion followed, which had the 
following purposes: to utilize the best 
available literature relative to practices, 
methods, and philosophies; to survey 
and to evaluate locally practical as- 
pects of these; and to lead to the ac- 
ceptance of a philosophy of education 
and to sound recommendations for the 
improvement of the educational serv- 
ice of the Wakefield Schools. The 
reports and recommendations growing 
out of the study were submitted in 
May, 1938. 

The trend of thinking as encouraged 
and revealed through the reports had 
two characteristics: 1. simplification; 
and 2. stimulation. This thinking be- 
gan to crystallize definitely toward: 
1. greater emphasis on the individual 
as the unit of society; and 2. sub- 
ject matter selection and arrangement 
regardless of title upon a functional 
basis. 

As a result of this thinking, a pur- 
pose evolved: to reorganize, slowly, 
democratically, and soundly the of- 
fering of the school into and around 
large social areas in which emphasis 
would be placed upon functional learn- 
ing rather than upon factual learning 
and in which a high degree of indi- 
vidualized instruction based upon in- 
dividual aptitudes, interests, and abil- 
ities would be not only possible, but 
necessary. The Board of Education 
approved this purpose, and it was in- 
cluded in the May, 1938, application 
of the Wakefield Schools for selection 
as one of the participating schools in 
the Michigan Twelve-Year Secondary 
Curriculum Study. 

Mr. Harry B. Sutter succeeded the 
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writer as secondary principal in the 
fall of 1938. Last year, under his 
leadership, the secondary faculty began 
a detailed factual survey of status, 
current practices, and instructional 
needs in the Wakefield Township High 
School. A major step forward has 
been made through this extensive proj- 
ect, which now is in the evaluative 
stage. The evaluation program is de- 
signed to determine to what extent the 
purported purposes are being realized 
and to what extent student behavior 
to life is being improved as a result 
of curricular experience. 

The elementary supervisor, Miss 
Mary MacDonald, has secured much 
constructive curricular improvement 
in the elementary schools through a 
long-time continuing series of course 
of study revision projects which she 
and her teachers plan and execute. 
This department has the advantage of 
many years of progressive educational 
practice inspired by this professional 
leader. 

Teachers in all departments have re- 
sponded to the challenge of our pur- 
pose in making the influence of in- 
struction more immediately functional 
in the lives of our people. The more 
they work on this front, the more 
enthusiastic they become in the profes- 
sion. In fact, they sense a new mean- 
ing in professionalism. 

The Board of Education has given 
much support to the project. Ade- 
quate facilities and instructional ma- 
terials are supplied and encourage- 
ment is given to staff members through 
a single salary schedule and bonuses 
for approved summer studies. Forty- 
three per cent of the staff attended 
school in the summer of 1938; forty- 
eight per cent in 1939. A midyear 
two- to three-day professional work- 
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shop project for teachers was ap- 
proved in 1938 and has been con- 
tinued. Students are excused from 
school while the staff works exclusively 
upon problems of curriculum improve- 
ment. 

The Michigan Secondary School 
Curriculum Study, of which Mr. J. 
Cecil Parker is director, has made and 
is making a large contribution to our 
program. 

The program, thus far, has incor- 
porated a number of faculty and stu- 
dent recommendations, some of which 
are: 


1. Revised, improved, and continually 
evolving elementary courses of study. 

2. A three-year control experiment is 
under way in a guidance-teaching group, be- 
ginning this year in grade four. 

3. Mentally and physically handicapped 
children have special education status. 

4. Techniques for measuring pupil apti- 
tudes, abilities, desires, and emotional needs 
are being developed and used. 

5. An improved pupil progress reporting 
system has been put into effect this year. 

6. Former rigid subject and content require- 
ments have been supplanted by a very flexible 
program of studies. 

7. Offering has been extended to include two 
years of postgraduate vocational work. 

8. Former extracurricular activities are being 
curricularized. 
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9. A visual aids program is being developed. 

10. Classroom library-studio situations are 
being set up. 

11. Excursions are encouraged. 

12. Health, safety, and conservation are 
correlated. 

13. Adult evening school activities attract 
ten per cent of the adult population into 
twelve classes. A committee of staff members 
operates this project at little cost to the 
school. 

14. A professional library is growing. 

15. Democracy is being practiced. The 
progress penalizing “No” complex has been 
replaced with “‘Let’s try it, then evaluate it.” 


The staff, the students, and the 
patrons of the Wakefield Schools are 
expecting a substantial improvement 
in the total life of the community. 
All are interested in the democratic, 
evolutionary development of this ideal. 
It is the hard way, the slow way, we 
think, to an accomplishment, but all 
are agreed that soundness of improve- 
ment must be laid upon a solid foun- 
dation of democracy and hard work. 

We shall continue to study, to ex- 
plore, to experiment, to evaluate, and 
to revise. We are convinced that for 
education to be modern and effective, 
it cannot become static. It must be 
a dynamic force in protecting and 
projecting the ideals of democracy. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH SECONDARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS? 


By ALBERT J. HUGGETT 
Chicago Teachers College 


Bs Is THE purpose of the writer to 
show that we schoolmasters are guilty 
of allowing curriculums to become 
formalized, in permitting needed re- 
forms to degenerate into static discon- 
nectedness with life, and in making 
subject matter an end in itself. The 
author may be unduly hard on a few 
subjects, but this is not intentional. 
The subjects cited are those about 
which the writer happens to know 
more than others. He feels that crit- 
icism may be leveled at nearly all of 
the secondary school curriculum. 
Industrial Arts. Introduced as prac- 
tical courses related to the student’s 
life, most industrial arts courses still 
retain emphasis upon making stools 


and tie racks and upon constructing 
more or less useless articles of wood 


and leather. While this is not an ex- 
treme case of formalizing, wouldn’t it 
be much better to teach the pupils, as 
some schools do, to repair electric 
lamps and irons, to make electrical 
connections, to hang screen doors and 
fit screens into windows, and to un- 
derstand the operation of automobiles? 
How many boys really have use for 
the skill acquired in constructing 
furniture? More complicated courses 
in industrial arts teach pupils machine 
shop operation, patternmaking, print- 
ing, and plumbing. Isn’t it a fact 
that the school finds it almost im- 
possible to keep up with industry in 
these operations? Industrial operations 
change constantly, but schools con- 
tinue to teach the same old processes 
even after they have been discarded 
by industry years ago. 


Home Economics. Departments of 
homemaking pride themselves on being 
practical. Perhaps teachers in this de- 
partment have done better in this re- 
spect than most of us. Isn’t it a fact, 
though, that recipes used in cooking 
almost invariably call for the most ex- 
pensive ingredients, materials so costly 
that the average housewife would not 
be able to buy them? Are not girls 
allowed to discard spoiled concoctions 
without regard for wastage? Don’t 
students learn to make new clothes 
rather than make over or repair old 
ones? Don’t they learn ideal condi- 
tions and methods rather than those 
that they will be quite likely to meet 
when they are married? Is instruc- 
tion given in building furniture from 
orange crates; in making things attrac- 
tive with inexpensive materials; in 
heating or cooking with a coal range 
or stove? The writer admits frankly 
that his presentation of this section 
may not be as convincing as that of 
some other parts because he does not 
know as much about home economics 
as some other subjects and because he 
does not feel that this department has 
done more than many others to meet 
the needs of pupils who are soon to 
go out into a dynamic and ever-chang- 
ing world. There seems to be too 
much experimentation with expensive 
materials and not enough preparing 
meals for actual families; too much 
making of party dresses and not enough 
of house costumes; and too much serv- 
ing as cook and not enough as scrub 
lady and laundress. To many home- 
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making departments these criticisms 
will not apply. 

Traditional Subjects. Of the so- 
called traditional subjects in the sec- 
ondary curriculum the writer will say 
but little. The subjects pretend to be 
nothing more than they are. Algebra 
and geometry are highly theoretical, 
mathematical subjects, claiming few or 
no applications to modern life. There 
have been changes of late, but most 
of these reforms, in the opinion of the 
writer, are designed to train pupils 
in organizing and thinking. Attempts 
have been made to make chemistry 
and physics more practical, but these 
have been largely in the direction of 
additions of subject matter with the 
original materials left in. Some new 
courses, such as a senior science for 
non-college preparatory students, seem 
to have definite possibilities. 

Social Science. For history and po- 
litical science, the writer has reserved 
some of his choicest bla:.:. At one 
time neither was taught in secondary 
schools or in elementary schools or 
colleges for that matter. Introduced 
to make better citizens, American his- 
tory now often deals largely with the 
causes and battles of the Revolution- 
ary War, War of 1812, and Civil War. 
Chapters have been added which deal 
with the World War. Lately, the 
writer must admit, there have been 
improvements in organization which 
ave minimized wars as historical ma- 
terials and emphasized, instead, large 
movements of population and the ef- 
fects of economic conditions. In the 
matter of American history in the 
making, little is said. The textbooks 
just cannot keep up with the present- 
day, ever-changing conditions and 
teachers do not seem to have time or 
ability to trace through or provide 
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materials for such vital events as the 
background of the Munich Pact, the 
causes of the present-day European 
War, and the undeclared warfare in 
China, just to mention some recent 
events which may greatly affect the 
welfare of the United States. Then 
there are the effects of the American 
Neutrality Law, the attitude of the 
government toward spending, and 
many other vital problems. To the 
writer American history would be 
much more dynamic if considerable 
time were spent on these modern prob- 
lems. Courses in European History 
might be treated in similar fashion. 
In American government, much time 
is still spent on how the constitution 
originated and little on how its inter- 
pretation has changed in the last few 
years. Local government is studied as 
it is supposed to exist, not as it actually 
functions under political domination 
and boss rule. As a result, students 
go out poorly prepared for exercising 
their duties as citizens. 

Commercial Work. For a so-called 
practical subject, introduced into the 
course of study to train boys and girls 
to hold office and retail selling posi- 
tions, commercial studies have, to the 
writer, fallen into very evil days. 
Typing concentrates mostly on perfect 
copy and little on speed. What prac- 
tical office stenographer is not allowed 
to erase a word now and then? Time 
in school is spent mostly on copying 
set forms and not in writing good 
business letters. 

Shorthand exists by itself very often 
with no attempt to translate it into 
efficient secretarial practice. Why do 
not more schools have students tran- 
scribe notes into well-written business 
letters? 

Bookkeeping, to the author, is the 
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worst headache of all. To him the 
forms and practices used in many 
courses are hopelessly inadequate and 
out-of-date. Business doesn’t use the 
complicated books which are given to 
students. What gasoline station oper- 
ator, for example, writes a transaction 
in the daybook every time he sells 
five gallons of gasoline? What one 
transfers all his day’s business to a 
ledger? 

The writer, in the school with which 
he was formerly associated, set up a 
system of books for the internal school 
funds. Some students of the commer- 
cial department were assigned the task 
of keeping these books for a semester 
each. No trained commercial man 
himself, the author soon found that he 
constantly was required to check on 
the work of the pupil bookkeepers. 
They couldn’t make their trial balances 
come out right. Errors such as mak- 
ing out a check for one figure while 
entering the sum paid out differently 
in the stub were constantly creeping 
in. The students seemed to have but 
little conception of how to find these 
mistakes. 

When a class or a club would ask 
how much money they had on hand, a 
complicated trial balance had to be 
prepared. When one looked at the 
accounts, he would find to whom the 
money was paid, only by consulting a 
ledger folio number. Only the date 
and the sum disbursed were in the 
ledger. Eventually the writer and the 
writer’s secretary, neither of whom 
had ever had a course in bookkeeping, 
had to work out an accounting system 
which was more in line with the needs 
of the school. There is insufficient 
space in this article to describe the 
plan used, but we were able to tell 
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the treasurer of any fund at any mo- 
ment just how much money there was 
on hand and we were able to tell at a 
glance to whom each sum of money 
which had been disbursed was paid. 

Undoubtedly the plan the commerce 
department used had been employed 
at some time by large concerns. Per- 
haps some large companies still use it, 
although the writer is doubtful of this. 
As a system to be used by the average 
businessman, the plan was hopeless. 

Granted that there is a big variety 
of different sorts of bookkeeping sys- 
tems used, with each businessman 
making his own adaptations, shouldn’t 
the methods taught by the school be 
more in line with those actually in 
use? Shouldn’t the students be trained 
to be adaptable, to make alterations to 
fit conditions? Shouldn’t they be able 
to step in and keep any simple set of 
books at a moment’s notice? Our stu- 
dents were apparently incapable of 
keeping any sort of a set with any 
kind of accuracy. 

Bookkeeping came into the course of 
study, methods were described which 
were in use at the time and very few, 
if any, alterations made afterward. 
The static curriculum just didn’t keep 
up with dynamic life. 

A Remedy. The author must con- 
fess that it is far easier to be negative 
than to be positive and to tear down 
rather than build up. There is no set 
panacea in his mind. He can plead 
for broad, general training and for 
schooling in adaptability. Further, he 
can ask that textbook makers, teachers, 
and administrators make every effort 
to keep the curriculum somewhere near 


to life and not allow it to get too far 
behind. 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES IN ALABAMA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By Gladstone H. Yeuell 


Head, Department of Secondary Education 
University of Alabama 


Su FIVE YEARS ago when the new 
curriculum program was launched 
in Alabama there was a big question 
in the minds of secondary school men 
in respect to the direction that pro- 
gram would take. It was pretty gen- 
erally recognized that the elementary 
schools would make an intensive study 
of children and their interests, that 
there would be much more freedom 
advocated and practiced, and that 
there would be less emphasis on lessons 
learned and more on lessons lived, but 
when it came to the secondary school 
few principals or teachers could pre- 
dict what might happen. For that 
reason it is interesting to attempt a 
broad survey of some of the most sig- 
nificant types of changes which are 
taking, or have taken, place. 

First, and foremost, there is much 
experimentation with what is usually 
called the core curriculum. In gen- 
eral these attempts have been of three 
types. Alabama for many years had 
used uniform texts which, for the most 
part, were the course of study for 
secondary schools. There has thus 
been much uniformity throughout the 
state. For this reason many secondary 
people felt that changes should not be 
too abrupt and the following scheme 
has been utilized in some schools and 
even in several counties. Teachers 


working in groups or as individuals 
have taken the various texts and ana- 
lyzed them for their content. This 
content was then regrouped under the 
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five areas of living—viz.: citizenship, 
home life, production and consump- 
tion, transportation and communica- 
tion, recreation, as recommended in 
early bulletins of the state curriculum 
study. Naturally some new materials 
were added and some were discarded 
in this regrouping. In some cases 
mathematics was omitted from the 
analysis and regrouping process and 
occasionally other subjects such as 
English were left out of the reor- 
ganized material. Rather large units 
were then prepared and thus a kind of 
core curriculum was organized. 

From an administrative angle schools 
have been devoting three or four pe- 
riods per day to the use of this mate- 
rial, using in the main one teacher to 
carry on all of the work with a group 
of youngsters. Occasionally so-called 
practice periods for drill in funda- 
mentals have been added in which 
reading, writing, spelling, and math- 
ematics are studied as need apparently 
arises. 

It is pretty generally recognized 
that this type of core is not the most 
desirable kind. However, it appears 
to have several advantages in the 
minds of some teachers and adminis- 
trators. In the first place, it does en- 
able the school to break with prece- 
dent and to have longer periods in 
which one, instead of several teachers, 
takes care of pupils. Thus there is 
more concentration and a kind of in- 
tegration is achieved. The materials 
of instruction are grouped under fewer 
and perhaps more significant areas. 
More opportunities are found for su- 
pervised study and the direction of 
activities. In schools where library 
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facilities are lacking the regular text- 
books may be pooled and used as a ref- 
erence library. Finally, the teacher 
who is accustomed to teach by tradi- 
tional methods finds this type of 
change slight and may find it a means 
of transition to what is believed to be 
more vital methods. 

Several schools in Alabama are ex- 
perimenting with another type of core 
in which the teachers discard the 
adopted texts, as such, and plan units 
of work in advance along lines which 
seem to them to be significant. In 
many cases this organization of mate- 
rial follows the traditional type. There 
is, however, usually an attempt to 
bring into these units problems of the 
immediate community and current 
problems of world affairs. It is pretty 
generally believed by most of the lead- 
ers in the state that this type of core 
is superior to the first type mentioned 
from a subject-matter angle, and it 
also retains the so-called advantage 
mentioned above in that the material 
is prepared ahead of time and hence 
traditional methods may be employed. 
Administratively this second type or 
core is carried on largely as in the first 
instance. 

A few schools in the state and a few 
teachers are working with a third kind 
of core which fits into the prevalent 
philosophy of the secondary people 
better than either of the types men- 
tioned above, although it is considered 
much harder to put into operation and 
is believed at this period of experimen- 
tation to require rather special talent 
and perhaps preparation on the teach- 
er’s part. With this third kind of 
core the teacher does not prepare ma- 
terials ahead of time. There are no 
units which need to be covered, but 
pupils are induced to raise problems 
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which they are anxious to solve and as 
time goes on other problems naturally 
emerge. Thus the materials of instruc- 
tion arise out of the interests of pupils 
and work proceeds either individually 
on the part of the pupil, or groups 
within the larger group work together 
in the solution of what appear to them 
to be pertinent problems. In most 
cases teachers who started this kind of 
activity with fear and trembling are 
greatly surprised at the ease with which 
the so-called materials of instruction 
present themselves. Many of them 
feared that there would not be any- 
thing to teach unless it was planned 
ahead of time, but in practice they 
find that the time is altogether too 
short and that the curiosity of the pu- 
pils gives rise to what they hope is at 
least a respectable curriculum. 

It is hardly possible at the present 
time to evaluate fully the kinds of 
work outlined above. Certainly there 
should be much more experimentation 
with careful check and study before 
any one type of core emerges, if there 
should be one type. Just at present 
it appears that each individual school 
should work out the kind of pupil ac- 
tivity which appears to be best for that 
school, taking into consideration the 
preparation and personality of the 
teachers, the community, the adminis- 
trative officer, the equipment, and pos- 
sibly several other factors. 

A second type of curriculum ac- 
tivity observable in Alabama second- 
ary schools is the attempt to merge 
two, or in a few cases three, of the 
regular courses into one, with double 
time given to the teaching of the new 
subject. The most conspicuous at- 
tempts along this line deal with the 
merging of the social sciences and 
English. In most cases these are judged 
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to be quite satisfactory though there 
is a noticeable tendency for this merg- 
ing to result in a kind of core after 
the order of the third type mentioned 
above. In several senior high schools a 
general science course has been intro- 
duced. This course has generally been 
considered quite satisfactory. 

A third kind of curriculum change 
which may be noted is an attempt to 
differentiate the work for students who 
expect to go to college from those who 
hope to find work at the end of the 
high school period. In general the 
non-college group is given another 
kind of mathematics than that of the 
traditional order and attempts are 
made to enrich the social science side 
of the program. Foreign languages 
are entirely omitted from the work of 
this group. 

At least one other type of activity 
which is finding much acclaim in Ala- 
bama secondary schools should be men- 
tioned, and while it may not be so 
spectacular as the kinds mentioned 
above, it does appear to lend itself to 
most of the benefits claimed for the 
above changes in instructional activ- 
ity. This last kind of change might 
be called the attempt to functionalize 
the materials of instruction. Work 
of this kind is carried on within the 
general framework of the old tradi- 
tional subjects, but instead of learning 
and reciting from texts the immedi- 
ate community is utilized as a labora- 
tory in which are studied the current 
problems of life. Much social science, 
much natural science, and even a con- 
siderable amount of mathematics may 
be found in the daily life of students 
either as individual or community 
problems. 

As mentioned above, it is too early 
at present to evaluate the trends and 
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activities in Alabama secondary schools. 
Suffice to say there is a leaven working 
which is a very healthful sign and the 
spirit of experimentation is more or 
less rampant. Perhaps the best thing 
about the movement at present is the 
fact that no dominant type of change 
has yet emerged. Perhaps the real 
secret of curriculum change is con- 
tinual experimentation, together with 
evaluations. After all the “new cur- 


riculum” may be in the main a process. 


i 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


By J. Paul Leonard 


Professor of Education, Stanford University, 
California 


W: HAVE at the present in the 
treasury of the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study a balance of $863.76. 
Our present membership is 729 against 
807 last year. We have ninety-one 
new members, twelve reinstated, and 
160 have lapsed. 

We have the following committees 
at work on publications for the So- 
ciety: 

1. Home and Family Life, Bess 
Goodykoontz, chairman. This com- 
mittee proposes to issue a book to aid 
schools in planning their curriculum 
with reference to problems on home 
and family living. The presentation 
is scheduled for February, 1941. This 
is a joint endeavor with the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
United States Office of Education. 
One section of the book is to deal with 
effective school practices in the ele- 
mentary, secondary, college, and adult 
groups. 

In February, 1936, the Department 
of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics considered the publication 
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of a curriculum document, interpret- 
ing the meaning of scope in home eco- 
nomics. In February, 1937, the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Society for 
Curriculum Study considered publish- 
ing curriculum materials on home and 
family living for the elementary 
school. In February, 1938, the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics voted to investi- 
gate the possibility of cooperating with 
another organization on a broader type 
of publication. In February, 1938, 
the Society for Curriculum Study 
voted on and approved the idea of the 
publication on home and family life 
and asked one of their number to in- 
vestigate the possibility of such a pub- 
lication. In February, 1939, the ex- 
ecutive committees of both organiza- 
tions voted to cooperate in an effort 
for a joint publication. The 1941 
yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators deals with 
education for family life. It is hoped 
that by January, 1941, this joint pub- 
lication of the Department of Home 
Economics and the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study can deal with curricu- 
lum problems in the area of home and 
family life and thus supplement the 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators. In August, 
1931, Commissioner Studebaker of- 
fered to supply some badly needed 
funds for promoting the work of the 
Committee of the Society for Curric- 
ulum Study and Department of Home 
Economics. The Committee is now 
hard at work and questionnaires have 
been sent out to secure data on the 
problems to be dealt with. 

2. Committee on Rural Education. 
The purpose of the Committee on 
Rural Education is to study the adap- 
tation of curriculum materials to the 
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interests and needs of rural school 
children, based on the theory that en- 
vironment is a determining factor in 
curriculum development. It proposes 
to develop techniques for the con- 
struction of curricula with reference 
to environmental factors. This study 
was approved by the Society at its 
meeting in 1937, growing out of sug- 
gestions of Professors Sasman and Da- 
vies. Dr. Fannie Dunn was originally 
chairman. She resigned last year and 
Helen Heffernan was appointed to take 
over the chairmanship. 

3. Committee on Visual Instruction. 
This committee is a joint project with 
the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Dean McClusky represents that 
Department and Edgar Dale represents 
the Society for Curriculum Study. 
Publication was approved at the 1939 
meeting of the Society for Curriculum 
Study. This project grew out of an 
invitation on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction. Its pur- 
pose is to present principles and prac- 
tices in the use of visual materials in 
curriculum programs. Due to inade- 
quate financing and some delay in 
choosing committee members, the proj- 
ect has not yet gotten underway. 

4. The Committee on the Study of 
Foreign Cultures. This committee 
was appointed in 1938 to develop a 
manuscript on the study of foreign 
cultures in America. The purpose of 
this committee is to suggest ways in 
which the curriculum can help youth 
understand foreign cultures. Seven 
chapters have been written dealing 
with the place of culture study and 
specific chapters on French, German, 
Italian, and Roman cultures. The 
book is still in the process of prepara- 
tion and will go to press this spring. 
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C. O. Arndt is chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

We have the following committees 
doing spade work for the Society: 

1. Committee on Workshops, Lab- 
oratories, and Courses of Study, Her- 
bert Bruner, chairman. For several 
years Herbert Bruner has been chair- 
man of the Committee on Courses of 
Study for the Society for Curriculum 
Study. He has submitted to the Cur- 
RICULUM JOURNAL each year his re- 
port of analysis of outstanding courses 
of study. Last year the Executive 
Committee observed that with the 
tremendous increase in curriculum 
workshops the Society for Curric- 
ulum Study might furnish some guid- 
ance and leadership in evaluating and 
setting up criteria for the work of 
these laboratories. Dr. Bruner’s com- 
mittee was enlarged to include this 
function. He has been at work on 
this problem the last year and has 
submitted questionnaires to curriculum 
laboratories and will soon have ready 
a report for consideration by the So- 
ciety. 

2. Committee on Regional Meet- 
ings and Conferences, Edgar Draper, 
chairman. This committee has been 
functioning for several years and in 
1938 Dr. Edgar Draper was named to 
replace Ralph Russell, at Mr. Russell’s 
request, as chairman of the commit- 
tee. He has kept in touch with state 
meetings and holds an annual regional 
meeting at the Inland Empire Asso- 
ciation (Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, and Oregon). This committee 
holds a discussion meeting in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting to ex- 
change views and problems on state, 
city, and county programs. 

3. Committee on Secondary Educa- 
tion, G. Robert Koopman, chairman. 
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The Committee on Secondary Edu- 
cation has been functioning for several 
years under the chairmanship of G. 
Robert Koopman. The purpose of 
this committee has been to prepare a 
manuscript dealing with several phases 
of curriculum in secondary education. 
Mr. Koopman reported that he plans 
to prepare reports during the year to 
include successful practices used in 
curriculum organization, evaluation, 
social interpretation, and lay partici- 
pation. 

We have two committees serving in 
an advisory capacity to other groups: 

1. The Commission on Special Sub- 
jects in General Education. At the 
1939 meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society for Curriculum 
Study Dr. John DeBoer of Chicago 
Normal School, then president of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, invited the Society to appoint a 
committee to sit in with a committee 
of the National Council to study the 
problem of English in general educa- 
tion. A committee was appointed and 
Professor Holland D. Roberts was 
made chairman. This committee is a 
part of a larger national Commission 
on Cooperative Curriculum Planning. 
Sixteen national subject organizations 
are sending representatives to this com- 
mission and other organizations are 
being invited to be represented. The 
purpose of this national commission is 
to study ways in which teachers trained 
in respective fields can contribute most 
effectively to general education and to 
consider the development of units 
which will enable individuals to par- 
ticipate in real life experiences. 

2. Committee on Housing, Herbert 
Bruner, chairman. At the 1939 meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, Mr. 
S. B. Sizman of Texas Agricultural 
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and Mechanical College invited the 
Society for Curriculum Study to ap- 
point a committee to counsel with him 
in his advisory relationship to the In- 
formation Service Division of the 
United States Housing Authority. 
Such a committee was appointed with 
Herbert Bruner as chairman. This 
committee is also to cooperate with the 
National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials in preparation of curriculum 
materials on housing. As we are in a 
purely advisory capacity initiation of 
suggestions will come from the Na- 
tional Housing Commission. 

We have one committee which has 
been inactive the past year—the Com- 
mittee on In-Service and Pre-Service 
Training of Teachers. 

The number of subscriptions to the 
CuRRICULUM JouRNAL has increased 
from 357 to 428 a gain of twenty 
per cent. Since February 1938, the 


number of subscriptions has increased 


forty-one per cent. About fifty-five 
per cent of the total cost of the Cur- 
RICULUM JOURNAL is paid by income 
from subscriptions and single copies. 
The CurricULUM JOURNAL is contin- 
uing to work on the policy of using 
articles limited to four pages in length, 
reporting curriculum programs of 
state and local districts. News Notes, 
Reviews, Research, and other depart- 


ments have received continuing em- 


phasis. 
1 


THE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
By W. F. Clapp 


Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction 


MM” AND MORE those most con- 
cerned with county programs 
for improving instruction are realizing 
that they must be: 1. broadly con- 
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ceived; 2. cooperatively planned and 
executed; and 3. carefully and contin- 
uously evaluated. Experience with 
programs of supervision seems to point 
out rather conclusively that instruc- 
tional improvement occurs largely to 
the extent that teachers grow pro- 
fessionally. Consequently, programs 
should be planned which will give an 
opportunity for growth on the part of 
all the teachers concerned. The ap- 
pointment of county teacher commit- 
tees to draw up new courses of study 
usually results in growth only by some 
member of the committee and the ma- 
terials issued usually result in few 
changes in the experiences children 
actually have in the classroom. The 
program must go deeper than the for- 
mulation of new outlines in subject- 
matter branches. “It must not balk 
at leaping barriers in the traditional 
school program. It must think beyond 
mere ‘shifting’ of courses and adding 
or subtracting ‘topics.’ ”! 

Steps must be taken in planning and 
carrying on the supervisory program 
to bring into the activity all of the 
teachers involved. Teachers must be 
made to feel that it is their program, 
and that it is not just additional work 
imposed from above. It is only as 
teachers themselves see the need for 
instructional improvement and only as 
each teacher feels that she has a real 
part in the total enterprise, that vol- 
untary, dynamic, teacher participation 
can be secured. 

It must also be realized that unless 
boards of education and lay people in 
general understand and are in sympa- 
thy with what is going on in the 
schools little lasting progress can be 


1National Education Association and the Amet- 
ican Association of School Administrators, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy. Washington, 
D. C.: The Association, 1938, page 147. 
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achieved. The teacher who wishes to 
modify the typical one-room school sit- 
uation where the school day consists 
of a series of short recitations for each 
subject in each grade will have to be 
sure that the parents also understand 
to some extent the futility of working 
with children in this way and that 
they are in sympathy with other pro- 
posed types of procedure. Transitional 
steps from the traditional to the newer 
type of school must be taken carefully 
and only as the teacher, the children, 
and the parents are ready to accept 
them. The county supervisory pro- 
gram must, then, include not only ac- 
tivities which might be termed teacher 
education, but also other activities de- 
signed to bring the people of the coun- 
ty or given district into closer co- 
operation with the total program. 

In laying preliminary plans for the 
county program of instructional im- 
provement, the administrative head 
will wish to consider the place to start 
and the sequence of activities to be 
sponsored. No definite answer can be 
given to this question which would 
apply to all situations. The present 
status of instruction, the present or- 
ganization of teacher activities now 
going on, past successes and failures, 
the experience, training, and general 
morale of the teachers, the attitudes of 
boards of education and of parents, 
and many other factors will all have to 
be carefully considered in formulating 
plans. Likewise any plan of sequen- 
tial steps drawn up in advance will 
have to be subject to continuous re- 
vision according to conditions and 
problems as they emerge. This does 
not mean, however, that a start should 
not be made in spite of discouraging 
obstacles or that there should be no 
plan. There must always be a plan 
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to give order and direction. The plan 
as it is revised to meet conditions 
should become stronger and more 
workable. 

It may seem best, in some cases, to 
use a revised type of teachers’ insti- 
tute to launch the program. The pur- 
poses of such an institute will then 
be somewhat as follows: to challenge 
teachers to self-improvement; to dem- 
onstrate ways in which teachers may 
work together to improve instruc- 
tion; to suggest and discover teaching 
problems upon which teachers may be 
interested in working; to develop the 
concept of democratic administration 
and cooperative efforts for self-im- 
provement in which all will have op- 
portunities for participation and re- 
sponsibilities for the success of the 
efforts of the group. 

Out of the institute may come an 
interest on the part of teachers in 
the study of certain teaching problems. 
Study groups may be organized, and 
study programs planned for the year. 
These study groups will give teachers 
opportunities to get together socially 
as well as to meet for discussions of 
problems and planned studies in par- 
ticular fields. 

Frequently, as teachers get into the 
study of certain teaching problems, 
they arrive at a point where they real- 
ize that their solution hinges upon a 
common agreement as to what really 
are the purposes of education. The 
next step may then well be the organi- 
zation of the teaching personnel for 
the consideration of the basic purposes 
of the school and the development of 
a statement regarding the fundamental 
purposes of education for the county 
schools. A consideration of the ef- 
fectiveness of present procedures in 
accomplishing these purposes will fol- 
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low naturally from this activity, and 
from this will come a desire to revise 
ways of working with children better 
to accomplish these purposes. 

It will soon be realized by the group 
that schools can change no faster than 
the public will let them change, and 
that the public must also be aware of 
the basic purposes of education. This 
may result in ways being developed of 
drawing representatives of the public 
into the total program by the appoint- 
ing of committees to work with school 
people on purposes and evaluation of 
procedures and outcomes. Another 
avenue of approach which may develop 
from preliminary studies may be a 
consideration of present classroom prac- 
tices in the light of the results of re- 
cent research in the field of child 
growth and development and in the 
nature of the learning process. Other 
teachers may be interested in exploring 
the field of mental hygiene and in 
considering the effects which present 
standards, organization, and techniques 
have upon the mental health of chil- 
dren. 

Groups of teachers may develop an 
interest in pursuing their investiga- 
tions under the guidance of some au- 
thority in the field from outside the 
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county. In this case an extension or 
field course may be organized which 
will be of more than average value 
to the teachers in terms of helping 
them in their work. 

Another important factor in the 
success of the program will be the de- 
velopment of a strong personnel pol- 
icy. Only as the teachers of the 
county improve in skill by in-service 
education and by the filling of va- 
cancies with better teachers will in- 
struction actually improve in the class- 
rooms. 

The steps suggested above may or 
may not be applicable in the order 
given. They are included merely as 
suggestions. They do help to empha- 
size the fact, however, that some start 
should be made and some tentative 
plan adopted. The primary position 
of the county head is to furnish leader- 
ship for improving instruction in the 
schools. He should keep this function 
in mind in all of his activities and re- 
lationships. He is elected for this pur- 
pose and he owes the successful ac- 
complishment of this responsibility to 
the children of the county and to the 
society which has created his office 
and elected him to fill it. 
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Dopps, B. L.—That All May Learn. 
Bulletin No. 85. Chicago, Illinois: 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 1939. 

The problem of providing appropri- 
ate educative experiences for all youth 
has become increasingly serious as the 
American secondary school has evolved 
from a selective institution to a school 
for the children of all the people. The 
rapid increase in enrollment has 
brought about a change in the nature 
of the school population. The range 
of interests, abilities, and vocational 
purposes is becoming more and more 
representative of the entire popula- 
tion. This change places the school 
under obligation to provide a program 
designed to meet the varied capacities, 
needs, and interests of all types of 
youth. Free universal secondary edu- 
cation is essential in a democracy. 

Ability is distributed among indi- 
viduals with the great majority pos- 
sessing average ability. As the sec- 
ondary school population more closely 
approximates a true cross section of 
the total population, high academic 
achievement cannot be expected from 
a large proportion of those enrolled. 
However, an analysis of the programs 
completed by secondary school stu- 
dents shows almost no pattern other 
than the conventional subjects pattern. 
The conventional program not only 
fails to take into consideration those 
who lack the verbal intelligence to 
profit by the academic curriculum; it 
also fails to recognize the group who, 
although they have average ability, 
have interests in areas other than those 
which predominate in the conventional 
school program. 


It is absurd for the school, if it is 
to serve all youth, to focus its atten- 
tion exclusively or largely upon aca- 
demic values and attempt to mold 
every student according to a single 
academic pattern, yet such attempts 
unfortunately characterize much of 
the effort of the conventional school. 
As a result the school enrolls a group 
of students for whom provision is so 
inadequately made that they may be 
referred to as the educationally neg- 
lected—those who lack verbal ability 
as measured by intelligence tests and 
who lack interest in traditional aca- 
demic study. 

The American secondary school is 
supported by society on the assump- 
tion that the investment will produce 
a more effectively functioning citi- 
zenry. If learning is to be effective 
it must be associated with some prob- 
lem which the individual recognizes 
and which relates to the problems of 
his daily living. The curriculum of 
the school, therefore, should be adapt- 
ed to the needs and the interests of the 
student. 

Five essential steps for the school 
to observe if it is to make provision 
so “that all may learn” are: (1) the 
acceptance of a democratic philosophy 
which recognizes the nonacademic as 
well as the academic student; (2) an 
understanding of the characteristics of 
the learner; (3) an examination of 
the school community to discover the 
needs of youth; (4) an investigation 
of the educational resources of the 
community; (5) the development of 
an educational program based upon 
the needs of youth and the needs of 
society. The future of the public sec- 
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ondary school depends upon the extent 
to which the school will make provi- 
sion for all youth and can demonstrate 
its contribution to the improvement 
of society for the behavior of its prod- 
uct. 

That All May Learn is the product 
of the interest of the Implementation 
Committee of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals in as- 
sembling a summary and interpretation 
of the best thought, research, and 
practice dealing with the problem of 
adjusting the secondary school curric- 
ulum to the needs and abilities of all 
youth. The large part of two years 
was spent by B. L. Dodds, Purdue 
University, in the investigations and 
research necessary to the preparation 
of the manuscript. 

One-half of the bulletin is devoted 
to the identification of the education- 
ally neglected, his characteristics and 
his needs. The remaining half gives 
detailed consideration to necessary 
modifications in methods of instruction 
and materials and in the organization 
of the curriculum. As though writ- 
ten for the educationally neglected, 
the bulletin reports specific school 
practices instead of staying on the 
level of theory. The report is care- 
fully documented. A bibliography of 
selected references provides a source of 
direction for teachers and schools in- 
terested in a more detailed source of 
materials for work on the problem. 
The bulletin should be in the profes- 
sional library of every secondary 
school. It merits the careful consid- 
eration of the staff of every school 
except those whose school community 
does not include any of the education- 
ally neglected. 

WituiaM L. WRINKLE 
Colorado State College of Education 
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PHILLirs, Burr W. (editor )—In-Serv- 
ice Growth of Social Studies Teach- 
ers. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
1939. 187 pp. $2.00. 

This is the Tenth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies. It was written by ten leaders se- 
lected for their professional growth 
and standing, and is directed prima- 
rily to teachers of the social studies 
for the purpose of stimulating their 
growth in service. 

The editor selected a number of per- 
tinent problems to challenge social 
studies teachers. The nine chapters 
include the problems of the beginning 
teacher: placement, promotion, and 
tenure; graduate study; new depar- 
tures in professional courses; experi- 
mental teaching; reading plans; tours 
and travel courses; professional con- 
tacts; and the influence of the com- 
munity. 

The first chapter, logically, presents 
an excellent outline of the factors 
which help make for teaching success 
in the social studies. The discussion 
of teaching techniques is especially 
complete and is based upon scholarly 
research. Emphasis is also well placed 
upon the importance of personality in 
teaching. This chapter, entitled “The 
Beginning Teacher,” should be helpful 
in the training of teachers, as well as 
serving as a guide to the inexperienced 
social studies teacher when he ap- 
proaches his first position. 

In the chapter, “New Departures,” 
there is a good description of the 
“summer workshop” development in 
secondary education which should mo- 
tivate teachers secking informal help 
on definite educational problems. The 
major problems and techniques of ex- 
perimental teaching are presented con- 
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cisely and clearly with some emphasis 
placed upon appraisal. The impor- 
tance of defining the objectives to be 
measured as the first step in evaluation 
is recognized, although one might not 
accept the given list of social studies 
goals as being complete. A compre- 
hensive reading program in the social 
sciences and professional education is 
outlined, which should be of service 
to all teachers. 

Much helpful data is presented rela- 
tive to professional contacts, tours, 
and travel, which is often not readily 
accessible. A more definite treatment 
of the purposes of the social studies 
might have helped to give more unity 
throughout the various chapters. On 
the whole, however, the yearbook ful- 
fills its major purpose admirably, and 
is a valuable addition to the profes- 
sional field. 

Pau R. Gr 

Western Washington College of 

Education 
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Spears, Harotp — The Emerging 
High School Curriculum and Its 
Direction. New York: American 
Book Company. 1940. 400 p. 
This book, a welcome addition to 

the literature dealing with the second- 

ary school curriculum, is very appro- 
priately keyed to the future. The 
author directs his writing to the idea 
that we are at a turning point and 
that the next quarter of a century will 
be a most significant period in the 
development of the American high 
school. ‘Fortunate is the educator 
who lives during this period and thus 
has the opportunity to make his con- 
tribution to the reconstruction.” 

The principal must be brought 
more fully and more effectively into 
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the curriculum planning picture. He 
has been disregarded too often in the 
past. His is a most strategic position. 
He alone can bring about the “school 
reorganization” which is essential to 
curriculum improvement. This theme 
underlies Spears’ study and provides a 
timely emphasis upon the close relation 
of administration and administrative 
procedures to a curriculum program 
which promotes the growth and devel- 
opment of boys and girls. Adminis- 
trative changes must proceed apace 
with, if not precede, innovations in 
teaching practices. 

The curriculum movement of the 
1930’s is pictured in Chapter III as 
getting its start with the depression 
of 1929. It might be debated whether 
Spears has not leaned too heavily upon 
the economic slump as the turning 
point in the development of a func- 
tional high school curriculum. His- 
torians of American education fifty 
years from now will be in a better po- 
sition to decide this than are we. In 
this third chapter is presented a good 
summary of causes and trends. The 
subject, correlated, fused, broad fields, 
core, and experience types of curricula 
are described and compared. The au- 
thor concludes that the core experi- 
ence type, a combination, holds the 
greatest promise for our schools. ‘The 
core is set up to enable pupils to be- 
come self-directing and _ intelligent 
members of a democratic society by 
learning to solve problems which have 
significance in their own lives, and it 
sees knowledge as most effectively ac- 
quired when it is used in the process 
of solving these problems. The emerg- 
ing concept of the core curriculum 
promises to be a rejection of the sub- 
ject approach to scope and sequence 
and an endorsement of the experience 
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point of view. In such an instance, the 
promising feature of the experience 
curriculum results—the point of view 
unites with the promising feature of 
the core curriculum to give a plan 
for organization—and an experience 
core emerges. This promising type 
may well be termed the experience core 
curriculum.” 

Thirteen chapters are given over to 
descriptions of representative curric- 
ulum programs—rural and urban, 
state and local—throughout the coun- 
try. These provide an excellent pic- 
ture of developments at the present 
time, ranging from the story of the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School, a 
small mountain boarding school, to the 
analysis of the Denver, Colorado, core 
course, the latter reflecting a success- 
ful widespread program in typical city 
high schools. Sufficient details are 
given to provide a fairly clear picture 


of each of the projects. 
The author acknowledges that these 
statements cannot be entirely accurate 


and up-to-date. During the present 
transition period, programs are chang- 
ing too rapidly. The reviewer hap- 
pens to know, for example, that in 
several of the situations referred to in 
the chapter on California there has 
been some spade work of a funda- 
mental, far-reaching nature which was 
not sufficiently crystallized when these 
reports were made, to be included. 
Author Spears states that “the at- 
tack upon the encumbrances of sec- 
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ondary education calls for the use of 
every weapon available.” Most ef- 
fectively does he do this by utilizing 
cartoons to bring into bold relief cer- 
tain important concepts. There are 
some humorous aspects to this curric- 
ulum business and Mr. Spears has not 
missed them. 

The volume is concluded with a 
reiteration of the challenge contained 
in the opening chapters. The prin- 
cipal must assume much greater re- 
sponsibility if the current curriculum 
movement is to bring about the 
changes hoped for. He will have to 
give up some of his cherished ideas 
about efficiency and a smooth-running 
plant. He will have to give a major 
part of his time to working with his 
teachers upon educational problems 
and to providing resources and facili- 
ties, whereby teacher energies may be 
released for a truly creative job in the 
classroom. 

This timely volume contributes to 
the improvement of the American high 
school curriculum in its emphasis upon 
the principal and its analysis of cur- 
riculum trends today. It is hoped 
that other studies will follow, describ- 
ing in detail effective administrative 
procedures for developing the experi- 
ence core curriculum and giving ad- 
ditional pictures of secondary institu- 
tions which are effectively meeting 
youth needs. 

WiriiaM B. Brown 
Los Angeles City Schools 
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